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7 THE WHITE % 


—the car which makes made-to-order 
bodies unnecessary 


14 


, 


In all the vears of motoring nothing ever awakened such a volume of 


pleased approval as the latest White. 


The distinction, the quiet refinement accomplished in the center cowl, which absorbs 
the always awkward back of the front seat into a line of beauty—a “ripple in the 
streamline”—naturally received the most comment at first. 


But now it is realized that the latest White removes all further need of specifying a 
custom-made body. The White was designed in recognition of the artistic desires of car 
users, and by its very beauty and exclusiveness it at once established the correct mode. 


White leadership is a principle 


It is natural that the established sterling 
worth of White Motor Cars from the 
engineering and mechanical standpoint should 
thus be matched by the incomparable 
beauty and luxury of the finally-perfect 
streamline body designs. 


Grace of appearance is equaled by grace of 
performance—The White engine and me- 
chanical features operating so harmoniously 
that the gentlest movement or the swiftest 
speed answer the will of the driver quietly 
and surely. 


THE WHITE AGENCY NEAREST YOU WILL ARRANGE FOR YOUR DEMONSTRATION, 
OR IF YOU WRITE US WE WILL BE GLAD TO MAKE THE ARRANGEMENT FOR YOU. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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FTEN there seems to be a lack 

of sympathy between the owner 

of a house and the designers of 

it and its various parts; and so 
the summer house of H. P. Benson, at 
Marblehead Neck, Massachusetts, holds 
especial interest from the fact that it was 
planned by one brother for the other, and 
a third contributed the exquisite bit of 
mural painting which dignifies the living- 
room over-mantel. 

The sturdy straightforward type of 
architecture is particularly attractive on 
the high bluff of the rock-bound coast, 
overlooking the open sea. It seems as 
solid and substantial as the very rocks 
upon which it is built. The whole concep- 
tion and plan of the house has been guided 
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BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


by a desire for the utmost simplicity of 
effect. From the quaint entrance walk of 
flag-stones sunk in the thick turf of the 
lawn and marshaled by a border of bright- 
colored perennials on either side, the soft 
raking lines of the shingled roof and the 
diamond-paned windows give almost the 
impression of a cottage. 

The wide veranda along the front of the 
house, paved with tile and edged with a 
coping of brick, has been comfortably 
fitted with couch hammocks and chairs of 
the hour-glass variety. The front door 
opens directly into the room which occu- 
pies the whole length and breadth of the 
first floor. 

The major portion of this is devoted to 
the purposes of the living-room, and the 


sees A HOUSE BY THE OCEAN «<<< 


furniture is gathered hospitably about the 
big open fireplace. It is the space over this 
mantel that the distinguished artist, 
Frank W. Benson, has decorated with a 
charming sketch of the Connecticut shore 
line, framed in panels of the dark wood- 
work. 

The opposite end of the room is appor- 
tioned off for the dining-room, and can be 
screened, if occasion arises, by an exten- 
sion of wooden panels which fit back 
against the partition when not in use. 
Here there is also an attractive fireplace of 
brick, differing slightly in design from 
that in the living-room, but carrying the 
same features and harmonizing perfectly 
with it. 

The effect of these two rooms thus 
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First-floor plan 








Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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Second-floor plan 
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Summer house of Mr. H. P. Benson, Marblehead Neck, Massachusetts. John Benson, New York, N.Y., Architect 


thrown into the one is thoroughly delight- 
ful. The spaciousness and dignity at- 
tained are, above all, restful and cool. In- 
stead of the usual arrangement of smaller 
rooms, and consequently windowless walls, 
here is one great sweep opening on every 
side to the breezes and sunshine. And in 
order that the many windows may not 


create too great a structural break, — 
may not, as Lord Bacon complained, 
make one uncertain whether he is indoors 
or out, — the casements have been glassed 
with diamond panes in substantial wooden 
mullions. 

The objection which can sometimes be 
made to the assembly-room plan of house, 


that it is too open and public, has been 
carefully met in this instance. The possi- 
ble needs of privacy are provided for in 
the writing-room which opens from the 
end of the living-room in a small wing of 
the house. Here, also, there is a fireplace 
in brick corresponding to the other two 
on the floor. 





























The living-room, showing the dining-room at the farther end 
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The big open fireplace 
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The color scheme of the whole is simple 
and particularly restful. The rough plas- 
ter walls are tinted a warm fawn, which 
softens the deep brown of the woodwork 
and structural beams. The fringed case- 
ment curtains of unbleached cotton carry 
out the same tone. A cheerful and refresh- 
ing note is struck in the green velour of 
the davenport before the living-room fire- 
place, and the foliage tapestry of the wing 
chairs and cushions. 

In the furnishings there has been no 
attempt at a period scheme of decoration; 
simplicity and comfort, rather, have been 
the guiding spirit. There are old-fashioned 
Windsor and ladder-back chairs in pleas- 
ant juxtaposition to the hour-glass chairs 
from China; colonial tables and mirrors 
and clocks contrast with more modern 
suggestions. 

The service portion of the house, in the 
wing beyond the dining-room end, has 
been exceptionally well planned for con- 

















The comfortable veranda 


There is a butler’s pantry and a kitchen 
pantry, besides a comfortable kitchen 
porch. 

On the second floor the same coloring of 
woodwork prevails, with a paler tinting of 
the plaster. An even greater simplicity 
and restfulness has been achieved in the 


the dormer facing the ocean front, has an 
unusually interesting ceiling treatment of 
beams running up to the peaked roof. 
Here are shown the colonial four-poster 
and highboy with the popular rag rugs. 
In another room are white-enamel beds 
and a loom where excellent fabrics are 
woven by the craftsman of the family. 
A third chamber expresses the charm of 
white woodwork and furniture with gay 
cretonne hangings. 

At the rear of the house are the nursery 
apartments, which consist of a chamber, 
a large day nursery and a bath. These 
rooms are apart from the rest of the house, 
so that they can be shut off. The nursery 
is finished in dark wood and has a hard- 
wood floor, being treated in a thoroughly 
sanitary manner. 

The house stands in the midst of wide 
grounds, its slap-dash exterior contrasting 
very prettily with the soft green of the 
sward, and giving an effect which is at 





venience and economy of time and labor. 


Sees THE TENT 


furnishings. The principal bedroom, in 


once picturesque and distinctive. 


CATERPILLAR #<<<-< 


BY L. O. HOWARD 








HE tent caterpillar is an insect alto- 
gether too well known in many locali- 
ties. During recent years it has sev- 
eral times appeared in enormous 
numbers in parts of New England 
and in the Middle States and has 
caused much annoyance to people 
and much damage to trees. 

If you look in the books you will 
sp <r) find that there are two different kinds 
of tent caterpillar, the tent caterpillar of the orchard(Malacosoma 
americana), and the tent caterpillar of the forest (Malacosoma 
disstria), but the latter is misnamed, for it does not make a tent 
and would better be called forest army-worm or something of 
that sort. But there is another and quite different insect, known 
as the fall webworm, which spins nests or tents on orchard and 
shade trees and which from this fact may easily be confused with 
the insect which we are considering, although its caterpillar is 
yellowish and the moth is white as compared with the varicolored 
caterpillar and brown moth of the true tent caterpillar. 












































It is nearly always necessary to know the full life-history of an 
insect pest before we can decide on the best remedy or the best 
combination of remedies. Briefly, the life round of the tent 
caterpillar is as follows: — 

The parent moths, light brown in color with darker brown 
and lighter markings, as shown below, are seen flying in late 
June and early July in New York and New England, and in fact 
throughout their entire range west to the Rocky Mountains, 
through the northern states and Canada. The females lay their 
eggs in brown rounded masses, from 250 to 400 eggs in a mass, 
fastened around a twig and held together with a sticky substance 
which becomes hard and gives the mass a slight glistening appear- 
ance. It isimportant that these egg-masses (shown on page 169) 
should be recognized, as one of the remedies is to collect and 
burn them during the winter time. 

















The parent moths 
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Feeding upon a leaf 
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The cocoon 


The eggs laid during the summer remain unhatched until the 
following spring. Then the young caterpillars appear, and, if the 
leaf buds have burst, begin to feed in a very short time. Often, 
however, they come out during an early warm spell and feed 
upon the covering of the egg-mass until the buds burst. They 
begin to form their nests almost immediately, and a number of 
them, hatching from the same mass, will select some crotch and 
begin to spin silken threads until the nest is started. As the 
caterpillars grow, the tent is increased in size, until it sometimes 
reaches a length of about two feet. Usually a single nest is made 
by the caterpillars hatching from a single egg-mass, but some- 
times it is made by and inhabited by those issuing from two 
neighboring egg-masses. 

The full-grown caterpillar is about two inches long, black in 
color, with a white stripe along the back and oval pale-blue spots 
along the side. The caterpillars stay in the nest during the night 
and during dark and rainy weather, leaving it to feed upon the 
leaves during warm, sunny weather. They become full-grown in 
about six weeks, and then desert the nest and crawl away to find 
some place in which to spin a cocoon. For this purpose they 
select protected places when possible, under loose bark, along 
fences, under window casings of houses, under the eaves. The 
cocoons are whitish in color, the silk being intermixed with a 
yellowish powdery substance. While normally they are spun 
singly, many may be crowded together in favorable places. 
Within the cocoon the caterpillar changes to a pupa, and remains 
in this condition three weeks, when the moth issues and soon 
after lays its eggs. There is only one generation, and these eggs, 
as previously stated, stay on through the late summer, autumn, 
and all of the winter, hatching in the spring. 

There is a tremendous fluctuation in the numbers of the tent 
caterpillars. In some years hardly a nest will be seen; in others 
they will be among the most conspicuous features of the country 
landscape; wild-cherry trees along roadsides (and the wild cherry 
is their favorite food plant), all orchard trees, very many shade 
trees, and a number of different forest trees bearing no leaf and 
being covered with the white nests. After a season of such tre- 
mendous abundance, a season of very much less abundance is apt 
to follow, and then they will practically disappear. The reason 
for this is that the caterpillars are attacked by a disease when 
over-abundant and crowded, especially in moist weather, and that 
they have a large number of native parasites and other natural 
enemies which destroy them by the hundreds of thousands. 
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It is interesting to note that in New England a number of the 
parasites and natural enemies which have been brought over 
from Europe to destroy the gipsy moth and the brown-tail moth 
have taken kindly to the tent caterpillar and are doing good 
work in keeping its numbers down. This is especially the case 
with the big green Calosoma beetle. 

As to remedies: In a well-cared-for orchard which is regularly 
sprayed for the codling moth the tent caterpillar never flourishes, 
since soon after hatching it is killed by the poison on the leaves; 
but upon shade and ornamental trees and in the edges of wood- 
lands and in private gardens, when a tent caterpillar year comes 
there is often no spraying apparatus at hand and it is rather 
expensive to call in a commercial sprayer. The destruction of 
the webs as soon as they are seen, providing it is done towards 
dusk when the caterpillars are all inside, is the best method of 
attack. Never wait until the tents get to be large. Always 
destroy them when they are small. Many people burn the tents 
on the trees, but this is a bad practice, as it may injure the trees. 
Cankers develop in the bark of twigs which have been scorched, 
and these may destroy the whole branch. In many cases they 
can be pruned, but the best way is to crush the caterpillars with 
the hand incased in an old glove. Where spraying apparatus is 
available, they are readily destroyed by the use of Paris green or 
arsenate of lead in the proportion of one pound to 100 gallons 
of water. They are very susceptible to the action of arsenic. 

After the leaves have fallen and the egg-masses are conspicu- 
ous, an effort should be made to prune the little twigs carrying 
these masses and to burn them. The pest can be controlled by 
this means alone. It has happened several times in recent years 

















The only too familiar tent 
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A full-grown caterpillar (enlarged) 


that the children of a community have been organized and have 
been utilized in this finding and destruction of the egg-masses. 
Prizes have been offered, and enormous numbers have been 
destroyed. For example, last year the rural schools were organ- 
ized in northwestern Michigan, and in Wexford County alone 


The brown egg-masses should be collected and burned 


250,000 egg-masses were destroyed. Several millions were col- 
lected over the whole area. 

The tent caterpillar is easily controlled by concerted action, 
and even the individual owner of a small place, if he knows the 
egg-masses and will collect them, can keep his place perfectly free. 


=* REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE «= 


ON BEING A 
BY LILLIAN 








HE woman of to-day does not regard 
housewifery as out of fashion. In- 
deed, with all the aids to house- 
keeping worked out by modern sci- 
ence and sociological theory easily 
accessible, it is taken for granted that 
every woman manages her home in 
the same casual but thorough way in 
which she goes to church, knits, or 

ste 2 oN plays bridge. By all means, compe- 

tence! But as for enthusiasm? — that is another question. The 
wife and mother of these days is expected to be efficient in her 
housekeeping as a matter of course; but a little scornful of that 
efficiency, as though being a housewife were a minor incident in 

a varied and useful career. The only women who dare to say 
aloud that they like housework, are those whose professions 
make it impossible for them to do any, notably actresses and 
singers. These, we learn through the indiscretions of their press 
agents, resort to the life domestic as a relaxation from sterner 
duties. We are permitted to gaze upon them as, having served 
a dazzled world in their higher, public capacity, they toss a salad 

or season a curry for their friends. 
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HOUSEWIFE 


HART TRYON 


But for the woman in private life, the fashion of the hour is to 
“extenuate, conceal, adorn” the daily task. Science has pro- 
vided the apparatus for making the drudgery of actual house- 
work lighter. Woman herself has deduced from these helps a 
gospel of evasion. If she can be spared some of the toil of her 
profession, why not all? Why not run the household upon some 
scheme of efficiency that will portion out the work among experts 
and specialists? These are the specious suggestions of some who 
frankly say they were created for something better than attend- 
ing to the physical needs of their families, but who overlook the 
fact that physical needs are attended by metaphysical. Thus, at 
one end of the financial scale, a lady, hating the humdrum, and 
eager for the thing she knows as culture, mitigates her dish- 
washing with Dante. At the other, a lady hands over her house 
to a professional housekeeper and becomes a virtual boarder, so 
as to have time for all the opportunities for self-advancement 
that the city offers. There are desert wastes between these 
extremes, of impersonally conducted households, where things 
move on wheels that seem to go, after a fashion, of themselves, 
in a cool dry monotony of routine efficiency; where the orderli- 
ness is stiff and impregnable, and where the menus are re- 


peated. 
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There are two difficulties with this very superior attitude. 
One is that it is pharisaical. It regards all cheerfully domestic 
souls as inferior; and looks upon our great-grandmothers, whose 
homely qualities found activity enough in their own houses, with 
a condescension little short of scorn. But those high-minded 
dames, at once delicate and vigorous, have left plenty of valued 
evidence of housewifely prowess: of skill in handicraft, of taste 
in china and furniture, and of strong common sense in bringing 
up their families. If they were to speak for themselves, I can 
fancy that both scorn and pity would be cast back upon the 
generation of to-day. 

The other is, that it leaves out of the reckoning altogether the 
pleasures of being a housewife. I hasten to enroll myself among 
the unfashionable in this respect. Personally, I find it the most 
varied of occupations, the most human of trades, the most 
absorbing of pursuits. I am not, I suppose, to be counted among 
the domestic women. I do not spring to the dishpan with the 
zeal of the enthusiast, nor do I sing pans of joy at the prospect 
of a morning’s baking. The New England woman made famous 
by Miss Wilkins, who loved a long straight seam to sew, I have 
great sympathy with, but family sewing is not all straight seam! 
Some things I am quite willing to do by proxy. It is the profes- 
sion as a whole that appeals to me. 

If a housekeeper does not develop amazing versatility, it is not 
the fault of her work. When I hear of artists as being versatile, I 
think of the training I am getting, and wonder how much more 
practice I should need before I could be hailed as one of those 
bright stars. Sometimes I think it would be a rest to take the 
place of the lady who is billed to change her costume in one min- 
ute between scenes; for she has to be versatile only a few hours 
a day. The housewife’s lightning changes are complete, taken 
for granted, and ever fresh and new. Either the changes are so 
abrupt that she does a kind of mental hopscotch, or the stir is so 
constant that her head seems to hold scrambled brains. 

However, I welcome those shifts of attention; they keep the 
mind alert and sympathies alive. Any comfortable sense of mas- 
tery one may have achieved in another profession, is suitably 
chastened by the variety of the ideal for the housewife. But in 
addition to these improving reasons, I find the variety in itself 
delightful. It is like going on a little journey, to drop one task 
and take up another of a different sort. The work that lately 
filled all the horizon slips from view, and is for the hour forgotten. 
New faculties come into play with each change. Dexterous fin- 
gers, strong hand and arm, enduring back and legs, all take their 
turn for the house. 

The intellectual demand is no less diverse. The plea of the 
evader that women were made for something better than home 
life does not hold here, since the opportunities are greater than 
any woman can live up to. For the modern wife and mother is 
presumably her husband’s intelligent friend, and her children’s 
playmate and guide. She is, consequently, expected to be a 
Person herself, and not a mirror. So her reading, small in quan- 
tity though it may have to be, more often than not, ranges natu- 
ratly enough from current events to nursery rhymes and adol- 
escent psychology, touching whatever will be of service to her 
own inner life. Happy modern woman, whose study and reflec- 
tion, far from being a selfish indulgence, are part of her house- 
wifely duty! 

One of the most exacting and amusing intellectual tasks I have, 
as well as one of the most diversified, is the planning of menus. 
Consider how one has to call upon information, taste, knowledge 
of human nature, in performing this bit of routine. I have got 
to assemble a series of meals, economical, digestible, intelligible, 


and persuasive; which will use up certain remnants agreeably, 
combine specific food values, tempt certain varying appetites; 
which will beside all this have a certain esthetic quality; and 
behind all that, will keep within fixed boundaries of cost. I am 
not so sure that this does not bring into use some spiritual quali- 
ties as well! 

Certainly, a housewife is in a very human kind of business; 
she cannot escape from people. She has humanity in her own 
family, naively off its guard and defenseless; humanity guarded 
and wily, showing a crafty face, at her door to beg or to sell; 
humanity at work for her in all its diversity. She learns to enjoy 
folk of every sort and in any condition. Many a good story 
comes to my house with a bargain in its hand, and I never turn it 
away unheard. I am afraid I might miss something; the truth or 
falsity of the story does not in the least affect the entertainment 
it gives me. So with the people who work for me; they make my 
handbook of applied philosophy. I have stored up more maxims 
from a shrewd and thoughtful Scotchwoman who, through many 
ups and downs, and varied experiences with social workers, has 
yet managed to keep her independence, than from many a wise- 
acre book. And no wit between covers has ever made me laugh 
more spontaneously than an unlettered Polish girl, who had a 
gift of sunny humor and trenchant phrase better than much 
learning. 

Much learning used to impose on the housewife, who had it 
not. But no longer does its swagger of superiority awe her. 
Having some knowledge herself, she is prepared to count it as 
but one among the nobler gifts of mankind, no more worthy of 
honor than the endearing traits that make people interesting and 
reliable to live with. Surmising, from her wider experience, that 
as a nation we are prone to overestimate sheer brain-power, she 
lays her influence in the other side of the balance, for the ethical 
qualities. 

But — the drudgery, they say. Yes, the drudgery! There is 
plenty of it, enough to discipline the most frivolous soul, even 
when all the aids to housework are installed and busy. And it is 
always there, waiting. It is inescapable, whether it be the drud- 
gery of actually doing, or of administration and oversight. 
Drudgery is a tool of the Devil of Discontent. Yet I say why 
not? There is drudgery in every profession, though the kinds 
may differ; and there is little to choose between one kind and 
another. If I must drudge, let me drudge with my own things, 
for my own family, and in my own way! 

They say, too, that housekeeping is a stay-at-home occupation. 
Well, and if it is, there are those who like to stay at home. It is 
pleasant to live in an environment of one’s own making; to work 
amid quiet surroundings; to care for the sights that greet the eye 
when one stops to look. There are six fat pigeons nodding about 
on my neighbor’s lawn. Against the blue of the noon-day sky, 
the elm branches throw their fretwork, growing filmy with leaf 
buds. Already the lilac hedge is dotted with tiny arrow heads 
of green. Inside the house there is the feeling of familiarity, of 
association, and the sense of being a part of all life, — of some- 
how fitting into a place in the world’s scheme. It is pleasant, too, 
to have the world brought to the door. Things come to my hands 
daily from the ends of the earth, to do with as I will. My daily 
labor of planning or executing transmutes the tropics into action, 
and makes the Orient’s wealth of humble use. Am I less useful to 
humanity, in my turn, because my chosen profession keeps me 
at home, instead of sending me forth each day? At least, each 
day I prepare others to go forth and be useful. Physical fitness 
and spiritual poise they must get at home. They need some one. 
I am humble. Their necessity gives me all the scope I need. 
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“THREE ACRES,” DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A rough plan of the ground floor of the 


old Duxbury farmhouse which Mrs. Shaw, 
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whose skillful work as a jewelry maker was 
described in the April HoUsE BEAUTIFUL, has 


successfully remodeled to suit her particular 


' 

Photograph by Mary H. Northend = | 
The winding avenue under the big elms — : 

| 


. hardly more than a country lane —which 
needs. The rooms are arranged in a man- / 
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; > leads to « Three Acres.’ 
ner common in old-fashioned New England 


' 
| 
houses, — grouped about a central chimney. | 
The pleasant living-room with paneled | 





walls and cheerful fireplace. Mrs. Shaw has 





adapted it to twentieth-century requirements 


without sacrificing its quiet colonial simplicity. 
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In the dining-room, the old-time fireplace 








and antique H and L hinges on the doors 








mark the age of the house. Pacnatekte Mare Eh Bevthead 
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|EXT in importance to the relation of 
the kitchen to the other parts of the 
house is the location therein of the 
cooking stove. Thisis a point about 
which the architect should always be 
consulted, in order that the stove 
may be placed where it will have the 
best conditions for the working of its 
various drafts, without being placed 
in a cross draft provided for the 
ventilation of the kitchen. For this reason, the stove should 
be set well back against a side wall, as well as for the more ob- 
vious reason that it takes up less room when so placed. This 
side wall should be fire-proofed, preferably with brick or tile. 

In the kitchen photographed, the stove is admirably placed 
with relation to the other working units of the kitchen, and is 
well lighted from the windows over the sink directly opposite, 
and by indirect light from the windows on the left. It is also a 
good example of that most satisfactory arrangement for a sub- 
urban house, — a combination coal and gas range. The coal 
stove is an aid in keeping the kitchen end of the house warm 
during the winter months, while the ease with which one may 
‘start the fire” in the gas stove warrants the establishment of 
one in every kitchen where it is possible to make a connection. 
The gas range here has a fitted cover with removable lids like 
those of the coal range. This cover not only retains the heat for 
some time after the flame has been turned off, but even more 
important, it enables several dishes to be heated from a single 
flame, and solves a problem for housewives who have only gas 
ranges in their kitchens and heretofore have been at a loss how 
to keep cooked food warm for late comers. Another very useful 
addition to the gas stove which has recently been placed upon 
the market is a fireless cooking attachment, furnished with 
aluminum “wells,” aluminum cooking kettles, and soapstone 
radiators. People living in detached houses are also fortunate in 
being able to install incinerators in their kitchen. Up to the 
present time the most satisfactory incinerator is the one in which 
the garbage is consumed by a gas flame. 

Most ranges are so made that they can be equipped with an 
ash chute by cutting a hole through the bottom plate of their 
ash pit, so that the ashes need not be removed into the kitchen, 
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THE WORKING DEPARTMENT 


but fall directly from the grate into the basement. At the time 
this kitchen was built, however, the owner found on the market 
no automatic device for separating half-burned coals and ashes. 
He therefore planned and installed a device which has been very 
successful so far as the screening process is concerned, with the 
added advantage that it deposits the screenings close by the 
heating furnace of the house, where they can be shoveled in 
without being first picked over. 

An air-tight pit, or compartment, of brick with an arched 
ceiling, was built in the basement under the kitchen stove, serv- 
ing as the under part of the chimney structure. It was divided 






























































The kitchen alcove 


The sink conveniently placed near refrigerator room and pantry 


— by a wall extending three feet up from the basement floor — 
into two parts, one for ashes, the other for half-burned coals. 
Whatever falls through the grate, or is dumped from the kitchen 
stove, falls through a chute directly upon a screen pitched at an 
angle of 45 degrees, the fine material going through into the ash 
compartment underneath, and the half-burned coals sliding 
down the screen into the other compartment, the door of which 
is conveniently near the house heating furnace. At the bottom 
of each compartment is an opening for the removal of ashes and 
screenings, each opening closed by an iron door, the lower edge 
of which is on a level with the basement floor. Through the 
wall beside and above the screen is an iron door or hand-hole 
through which the screen may be easily reached to be scraped, 
should it become clogged. The ashes and coals are shoveled 
from the pits; but it would be possible, in constructing such 
compartments, to provide larger openings for them, and to fit 
galvanized iron barrels into them. These might be found espe- 
cially convenient for removing the ashes. 

Second in importance to the placing of the stove is the placing 
of the kitchen sink; and as this depends largely upon the water 
supply and the drainage, the architect should always be consulted 
before plans are made. In fact, no kitchen arrangements can be 
definitely planned until after the location of stove and sink have 
been decided upon by the owner, the architect, and plumber. 

In planning this kitchen, the scientific arrangement was care- 
fully considered. As shown by the photographs, ample space was 
allotted to the sink, which is well lighted, and easy of access from 
all parts of the kitchen as well as from the pantry and refriger- 
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ator. It is also large enough for two persons to work there com- 
fortably. As sometimes happens, the wooden drain boards 
showed a tendency to split, and the old stand-by, white enameled 
“oil-cloth,” has been tacked over them. Along this line many 
experiments are being made in an endeavor to produce a drain 
board that will be sanitary, satisfactory to use, and reasonable in 
price. One has been placed upon the market which is covered 
with a special white metal, something like sterling silver, only 
of course much less expensive, and on which the ordinary cleans- 
ing preparations can be used. This metal is also used for lining 
sinks. 

From the photographs it will be seen that no unnecessary fix- 
tures have been placed in the kitchen proper. The only shelf is 
that for the clock. The cupboard at the right of the sink is large 
enough to hold the pots and pans used for cooking meats and 
vegetables; the upper drawer on the left-hand side is for smaller 
cooking utensils, knives, forks, and spoons. The second drawer 
contains the kitchen towels; and the lower drawer, stove polish 
and brushes. 

Under the window at the end of the pantry, a small portion of 
which is shown at the left of the sink, is a built-in set of drawers, 

















There are advantages in having the stove near the serving pantry 


the top being just the right height for a working table and fitted 
with a glass pastry board. In this pantry all breadstuffs and 
pastry are prepared for baking. On the right-hand side, under 
the shelves, are flour and sugar barrels; on the shelves above will 
be found the flavoring extracts, etc., while on the shelves on the 
left are the bread and cake boxes, the cookie jar, and food that 
need not be kept in the refrigerator. In the drawers under the 
pastry board are kept the biscuit cutters, rolling-pins, and sim- 
ilar articles. And speaking of rolling-pins, perhaps there is no 
recent invention that has met with more favor than the little 
knitted cover to slip over the rolling-pin and square of cloth to 
fit over the bread board, — a combination which does away with 
the annoyance of dough sticking to rolling-pin or board instead 
of rolling out. 

To the left of the pantry is the entrance hall, in which the 
refrigerator is kept. Unlike most entries, this one is not depend- 
ent upon the outside door or the door into the kitchen for light, 
but has been provided with a small window of its own. Under 
the window, which is set high in the wall, are built shelves on 
which meat and groceries may be left by the delivery boys. 

After six years of use the kitchen floor-covering of “‘asbesto- 
lith”’ is in excellent condition. This, being applied in plastic form, 
enables one to have floor and baseboards all in one piece. Many 
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experiments have been made during the last few years to obtain 
a flooring which is sufficiently light and elastic to stand without 
cracking, the shrinking and swelling of the wood when put over 
a wooden floor, old or new, and which will be fireproof, non- 
absorbent, easily cleaned, and resilient. The last named quality 
is very important; for a hard surface, no matter how sanitary, 
is undesirable in the kitchen, where much of the work neces- 
sarily involves standing and walking about. Leading authorities 
have just compiled a handbook on composition floors. Although 
the edition is limited and will therefore be distributed among 
architects only, from your architect you will be able to learn 
the last word on this important subject. 

It was impossible in this house to have a dining-room for the 
maids; but as the need was felt of providing them with a com- 
fortable place for reading, taking the “‘stitch in time,” writing, 
and eating their meals, an alcove was added to the kitchen. From 
the alcove windows the maid looks out upon the same well-kept 
lawn and garden, enclosed by a hedge of Van Houttei spirea, as 
do the family from dining-room and living-room. The comfort- 
able rocker and sewing-chair were moved to the other side of 
the kitchen when the alcove was photographed for the House 
BEAUTIFUL so as to show as clearly as possible that the base- 
board is of one piece with the floor and has none of the ordinary 
inaccessible corners and cracks, but a curve of about one inch 
radius, which a brush or cloth cleans easily and perfectly. 

An excellent arrangement is that of double-hung sash windows 
over the sink and casement windows in the alcove. When one 
works in front of a window in a kitchen, lowering a sash from the 
top will give needed air, and on a cold winter morning one does 
not like to stand in front of an open casement while washing the 
dishes. 
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Showing door from front hall into the working department 
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The windows are fitted with all-metal screens, with metal 
guide strips permanently attached to the inside of the window 
frames into which the screens are slipped. To my mind the best 
part of this arrangement is the fact that on screen and strip the 
number of the window is impressed in the metal, leaving no 
doubt, when the screens are inserted in the spring, as to which 
screen fits which window. 

The serving pantry is so near the kitchen stove that a special 
plate-warmer is not needed; and the stove is so well ventilated 
by means of the hood that it is possible to leave the serving-room 
door open without filling the rest of the house with kitchen 
odors. A large sink has been provided for the serving pantry and 
china closet. From the floor plan it will be seen how one person 


may wash dishes without being in the way of another who is 
serving the food, as the entrances into dining-room and kitchen 
are well planned. From the plan it will also be seen what an 
excellent arrangement was planned in order that the front hall 
might be entered directly from the working department. The 
proportions of the kitchen and adjacent rooms are well worth 
careful study. 

In the kitchen the woodwork of oak is in natural finish; the 
walls are the deepest shade of ivory; the “‘asbestolith”’ floor 
covering is the dark red of the bricked side wall, and the stove 
provides the “use of black”? without which a prominent deco- 
rator believes there is no possibility of making a room really 
artistic. 


SSseepe THE ROOK eax 
OF WHAT SHALL WE MAKE IT? 


BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER 


HEN a man begins to think about building a 

house, his first thought is usually for the number 

and general arrangement of the rooms, and the 

general appearance of the exterior; in a broad 
way he thinks of his house as one of a certain type, — a shingled 
house, a brick house, or a stucco house. It is an odd fact that he 
often forgets to think seriously about the choice of a roofing 
material. Perhaps he takes it for granted that he will use wood 
shingles; perhaps that he will decide between wood and slate 
later on. Whatever be his reason, he is likely to forget that the 
roof is a particularly important part of the house, and that every 
man who is thinking of building should take into account the 
various types of roofing, and make a careful choice. 

If the house is not of fireproof construction, and is not sur- 
rounded by other buildings, there is no great need — unless the 
laws of the district demand it — for using an incombustible roof- 
ing material. For such a house wood shingles will do very well. 
They are the cheapest form of roof covering; besides, they are 

















A graduated slate roof of carefully selected blues, purples, and grays, on a 
house at Hayden Lake, Idaho. George C. Wales, Architect 


flexible, and, therefore, are easily adapted to irregular surfaces. 
A well-laid shingle roof is often quite as effective as one of slate 
or tile. The best wood shingles are those free from sap, shakes, 
and knots. 

A roof of cypress shingles of the best quality may last for 
twenty-five to fifty years, although the owner is likely, of course, 
to be obliged to spend something for repairs from time to time; it 
is even claimed by the strongest advocates of these shingles that 
they have lasted in good condition, in some cases, for over fifty 
years. But cypress, while it is the most durable wood for shingles, 
is at the same time the most expensive. It markets for $7 per 
thousand, so that the cost of covering a roof square (one hun- 
dred square feet of roof surface) is approximately $9.* Moreover, 
cypress shrinks more than cedar unless very thoroughly kiln- 
dried, or unless dipped in oil or creosote, — which, of course, is 
an additional expense. 

The redwood shingle is not so durable as cypress; but being 
cheaper, slower burning, and richer in color, it is preferred by 
many people. 

For durability and cheapness, the twenty-inch-long Vancouver 
red cedar shingle can be strongly recommended. These shingles 
come as true in shape as the best quality cypress; so there is 
almost no waste in the laying. A big advantage is that they can 
be laid six inches to the weather; the result is that fewer are 
needed to cover the required surface, and consequently the labor 
is less. They will last from twelve to eighteen years, and if 
dipped in oil or creosote are good for fifteen or twenty more. 
They cost $5.50 per thousand; the cost of covering a roof square 
is approximately $8. To choose red cedar instead of cypress, 
then, is to save roughly a dollar per roof square. 

The sixteen-inch cedar shingles may also be recommended, 
but they are not so well milled nor so thick at the butt end as 
those of the twenty-inch size. Moreover, many are found to be 
wasted in the laying, and they can be laid only four and one-half 
inches to the weather. Therefore, although they cost only $4.75 
per thousand, they are really no cheaper than the twenty-inch 
shingle in the long run. 

Spruce is the cheapest material; but the shingles are poorly 
milled and can last only six or seven years; they can hardly be 
recommended. 

* This figure includes the cost of labor and nails and the contractor’s profit 


of 10 per cent; it must, however, be considered only approximate, as prices natu- 
rally vary in different localities, and with different scales of wages. 
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One of the picturesque woven-shingle roofs characteristic of the work of Messrs. Albro and Lindeberg. The effect is that of a thatched roof 


In the construction of a wood-shingle roof, it is well to remem- 
ber two things. First, if a layer of building paper is placed over 
the roof boarding, this prevents the circulation of air beneath the 
shingles, and causes a dry rot on their under side. It is even advis- 
able, where there are no finished living-rooms immediately under 
the roof, to lay the roof boards with open joints in order to allow 
a freer circulation of air. Second, it is well to frame the rafters 
strong enough to carry the additional load of a slate or tile roof 
in case either of these is needed in the future. This stronger 
frame construction in the case of a small house of seven or eight 
rooms with a simple roof will not add more than $12 or $15 to the 
total cost. 

Various attractive effects can be achieved with wood shingles; 
one of the most interesting is the effect of the simple blanket 
covering of the English thatched roof gained by the “‘woven- 
shingle” method. This method has its hearty supporters and its 
equally hearty enemies. The theorist claims that a very thin 
roof covering ought not to look very thick; this, he holds, is 
not honest art. Other people claim that the woven-shingle sur- 
face is more queer in appearance than attractive. But it un- 
questionably lends charm and a certain distinction to a house. 
It was first used in an experimental way by McKim, Mead and 
White, and after having been discarded for a while, has recently 
been revived with marked success by Albro and Lindeberg, who 
were trained in the McKim office. The interesting woven appear- 
ance of the roof is gained by varying the widths of the courses 
from one inch to seven inches, — a task which requires great 
skill, patience, and time on the part of the carpenter. This fact, 


and the additional fact that the shingles do not keep their origi- 
nal shape unless very carefully steamed and applied, make the 
roof an expensive luxury. 

So much for inflammable roofing materials. In houses of 
brick, stone, stucco on tile, or stucco on frame, there is little 
doubt that slates or tile furnish the best roof coverings. In those 
parts of the country where the winter is cold, slate has an advan- 
tage over the Spanish interlocking tile in that it sheds the snow 
more readily; in appearance too, the blue, green, or purple of a 
slate roof harmonizes much better with a snowy landscape than 
do red tiles. One should be careful to select slate which is hard 
and tough. If it is too soft, the nail holes will get enlarged and 
the slate will loosen. If it is too brittle it is hable to break in the 
process of squaring and holing, and it will be easily broken on the 
roof. Hard, tough slates are good for all time and will seldom 
put the house owner to the expense of repairing or renovating. 

The cost of slate varies with the size and quality, and also with 
the distance from the quarries, but $14 may be given as an aver- 
age cost of slate and nails for one roof square. Add to this $5.90 
as the cost of labor, and a contractor’s profit of 10 per cent, and the 
total cost of a slate roof will be something like $21.90 per square, 

more than twice that of a wood-shingle roof, even without 
taking into account the additional cost of the heavier roof frame. 
It is well to remember that slate comes in a great many shades of 
color; red slates are considered especially attractive, but as they 
cost from sixty to one hundred and fifty per cent more than blue 
or purple ones, they can hardly be used for a house of moderate 
cost. An especially attractive arrangement is that of carefully 
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selected slates of slightly different shades of color. If the con- 
trasts are subtle rather than strong, the roof gains a decided 
character without losing its true aspect of flatness. Incorporate 
this charming texture of surface color into a roof of slates which 
are graduated in weather exposure from about four inches at the 
ridge to ten inches at the eaves, and you have one of the most 
effective of surfaces. 

It is still a much-disputed question whether or not the tile roof 
is as durable and satisfactory as that of slate. In Europe, where 
the cost of terra cotta tiles is much lower than in this country, 
they have always been used with marked success; and when 
carefully chosen they are beautiful anywhere. The objection to 
some kinds of clay tiles is that unless very carefully laid they are 
not as weather-tight as slate; but in warm climates they have 
certain advantages which more than offset this fault. Terra 
cotta does not absorb so much heat as dark slates do, and the 
Spanish interlocked tile gives air cells between the tile and board- 
ing which are an insulation against intense heat. And, of course, 
a red or pink roof is most adapted to a landscape with warm 


sunshine. The cost of tile varies from $6 to $30 per roof square; 
$20 may be taken as an average; in this case the final cost would 
be approximately $28.50. This is several dollars higher than the 
cost of slate, and three or four times that of wood shingle. 

There are many other kinds of roofing material on the market: 
asbestos and tin shingles, sheet-metal tiles, galvanized iron, 
corrugated iron, and so forth; a glance at the advertising pages 
of the magazines will show the number of preparations being 
put out nowadays. Asbestos shingles are easily applied and are 
incombustible; but it may well be urged that they are so uni- 
form in color as to make an uninteresting surface. The same 
holds true of painted-tin shingles, which, by the way, cost-more 
than the best cypress shingles. All the metal roofing materials 
except lead and copper require repainting. These latter color 
beautifully with age, are durable, and are easily applied. Lead, 
particularly, is pliable and easily adjusted without the use of 
nails; it may be highly recommended for use on a house of con- 
siderable cost; but its expense makes its use almost prohibitive 
for a man of moderate means. 
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V. A PILGRIM FROM DUBUQUE 


BY DALLAS 











See) T is a long road from anywhere to 
7 |} Mullein Hill, and only the rural post- 
man and myself travel it at all fre- 
quently. The postman goes by, if he 
can, every weekday, somewhere be- 
tween dawn and dark, the absolute 
uncertainty of his passing quite re- 
lieving the road of its wooded loneli- 
ness. I go back and forth somewhat 
regularly; now and then a neighbor 
takes this route to the village, and at rarer intervals an auto- 
mobile speeds over the “roller-coaster road’’; but seldom does 
a stranger on foot appear so far from the beaten track. One 
who walks to Mullein Hill deserves and receives a welcome. 

I may be carting gravel when he comes, as I was the day the 
Pilgrim from Dubuque arrived. Swinging the horses into the 
yard with their staggering load, I noticed him laboring up the 
Hill by the road in front. He stopped in the climb for a breath- 
ing spell, —a tall, erect old man in black, with soft wide-brimmed 
hat, and about him something, even at the distance, that was — 
I don’t know — unusual — old-fashioned — Presbyterian. 

Dropping the lines, I went down to greet the stranger, though 
I saw he carried a big blue book under his arm. To my knowl- 
edge no book-agent had ever been seen on the Hill. But had I 
never seen one anywhere I should have known this man had not 
come to sell me a book. “ More likely,’’ I thought, “‘he has come 
to give me a book. We shall see.” Yet I could not quite make 
him out, for while he was surely professional, he was not exactly 
clerical, in spite of a certain Scotch-Covenanter-something in his 
appearance. He had never preached to men, I knew, as instinc- 
tively as I knew he had never persuaded them with books or 
stocks or corner-lots in Lhassa. He had a fine kindly face, that 
was singularly clear and simple, in which blent the shadows 
and sorrows of years with the serene and mellow light of good 
thoughts. 

“Ts this Mullein Hill?” he began, shifting the big blue copy 
of the Edinburgh Review from under his arm. 
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LORE SHARP 


“You’re on Mullein Hill,” I replied, “‘and welcome.” 

“Is — are — you Dallas Lore —” 

‘“‘Sharp?”’ I said, finishing for him. “Yes, sir, this is Dallas 
Lore Sharp, but these are not his overalls — not yet; for they 
have never been washed and are about three sizes too large for 
him.” 

He looked at me, a little undone, I thought, disappointed, 
maybe, and a bit embarrassed at having been betrayed by over- 
alls and rolled-up sleeves and shovels. He had not expected the 
overalls, not new ones, anyhow. And why are new overalls so 
terribly new and unwashed! Only a woman, only a man’s wife, 
is fitted to buy his overalls, for she only is capable of allowing 
enough for shrinkage. To-day I was in my new pair, but not 
of them, not being able to get near enough to them for that. 

“IT am getting old,’’ he went on quickly, his face clearing; 
“my perceptions are not so keen, nor my memory so quick as it 
used to be. I should have known that ‘ good writing must have 
a pre-literary existence as lived reality; the writing must be only 
the necessary accident of its being lived over again in thought’ ” 
— quoting verbatim, though I was slow discovering it, from an 
essay of mine, published years before. 

It was now my turn to allow for shrinkage. Had he learned 
this passage for the visit and applied it thus by chance? My 
face must have showed my wonder, my incredulity, indeed, for 
explaining himself he said, — 

“T am a literary pilgrim, sir” — 

““Who has surely lost his way,” I ventured. Then with a smile 
that made no more allowances necessary he assured me, — 

“Oh, no, sir! I am quite at home in the woods of Hingham. 
I have been out at Concord for a few days, and am now on the 
main road from Concord to Dubuque. I am Mr. Kinnier, Dr. 
Kinnier, of Dubuque, Iowa, and’”’ — releasing my hand — “‘let 
me see”? — pausing as we reached the top of the hill, and looking 
about in search of something — ‘Ah, yes [to himself], there on 
the horizon they stand, those two village spires, ‘those tapering 
steeples where they look up to worship toward the sky, and look 
down to scowl across the street’ ’’ — quoting again, word for 
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word, from another of my essays. Then to me: “They are a 
little farther away and a little closer together than I expected to 
see them — too close for God to tell from which side of the street 
the prayers and praises come, mingling as they must in the 
air.” 

He said it with such thought-out conviction, such sweet sorrow, 
and with such relief that I began now to fear for what he might 
quote next and miss from the landscape. The spires were indeed 
there (may neither one of them now be struck by lightning!); 
but what a terrible memory the man has! Had he come from 
Dubuque to prove me 

The spires, however, seemed to satisfy him; he could steer 
by them; and to my great relief, he did not demand a chart to 
each of the wonders of Mullein Hill — my thirty-six woodchuck 
holes, etc., etc., nor ask, as John Burroughs did, for a sight of 
the fox that performed in one of my books somewhat after the 
manner of modern literary foxes. Literary foxes! One or another 
of us watches this hilltop day and night with a gun for lit- 
erary foxes! I want no pilgrims from Dubuque, no naturalists 
from Slabsides, poking into the landscape or under the stumps 
for spires and foxes and boa constrictors and things that they 
cannot find outside the book. I had often wondered what I 
would do when such visitors came. Details, I must confess, 
might on many pages be difficult to verify; but for some years 
now I have faithfully kept my four boys here in the woods to 
prove the reality of my main theme. 

This morning, with heaps of gravel in the yard, the Hill- 
top looked anything but like the green and fruitful mountain 
of the book, even less like a way station between anywhere 
and Concord! And as for myself — it was no wonder he said 
to Me, — 

“Now, sir, please go on with your teaming. I ken the lay of 
the land about Mullein Hill 

‘Whether the simmer kindly warms 
Wi life and light, 

Or winter howls in gusty storms 
The lang, dark night.’ ”’ 





But I did not go on with the teaming. Gravel is a thing that 
can wait. Here it lies where it was dumped by the glaciers of the 
Ice Age. There was no hurry about it; whereas pilgrims and poets 
from Dubuque must be stopped as they pass. So we sat down 
and talked — of books and men, of poems and places, but 
mostly of books, — books I had written, and other books — 
great books ‘‘ whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.”’ Then 
we walked — over theridges, down to the meadow and the stream, 
and up through the orchard, still talking of books, my strange 
visitor, whether the books were prose or poetry, catching up the 
volume somewhere with a favorite passage, and going on — 
reading on—from memory, line after line, pausing only to 
repeat some exquisite turn, or to comment upon some happy 
thought. 

Not one book was he giving me, but many. 

Our walk brought us back to the house and into the cool liv- 
ing-room where a small open fire was burning. Taking one of the 
rocking chairs before the fireplace the Pilgrim sat looking into 
the blaze. Then he began to rock gently back and forth, his 
eyes fixed upon the fire, quite forgetful evidently of where he was, 
and as he rocked his lips moved as, half audibly, he began to 
speak with some one — not with me — with some one invisible 
to me who had come to him out of the flame. I listened as he 


spoke, but it was a language that I could not understand. 
Then remembering where he was he turned to me and said, 
his eyes going back again beyond the fire, — 
“She often comes to me like this; but I am very lonely since 
she left me, — lonely — lonely — and so I came on to Concord 


to visit Thoreau’s grave.” 


And this too was language I could not understand. I watched 
him in silence, wondering what was behind his visit to me. 

“Thoreau was a lonely man,”’ he went on, “as most writers 
are, I think, but Thoreau was very lonely.” 

‘““Wild,”’ Burroughs had called him; “irritating,” I had called 
him; and on the table beside the Pilgrim lay a letter from Mr. 
Burroughs in which he had taken me to task for my failure to 
understand Thoreau. 

“*T feel like scolding you a little,” ran the letter, “‘for disparag- 
ing Thoreau for my benefit. Thoreau is nearer the stars than I 
am. I may be more human, but he is certainly more divine. His 
moral and ethical value I think is much greater, and he has a 
heroic quality that I cannot approach.” 

There was something queer in this. Why had I not understood 
Thoreau? Wild he surely was, and irritating too, because of a 
certain strain and unreality, a “counterirritant” as he called 
himself. Was this not true? 

As if in answer to my question, as if to explain his coming 
out to Mullein Hill, the Pilgrim drew forth a folded sheet of 
paper from his pocket and without opening it or looking at it, 
said, — 

“‘T wrote it the other day beside Thoreau’s grave. 
your Thoreau — you will understand.” 

And then in a low thrilling voice, timed as to some solemn 
chant, he began, the paper still folded in his hands: — 


You love 


‘A lonely wand’rer stands beside the stone 
That marks the grave where Thoreau’s ashes lie; 
An object more revered than monarch’s throne, 
Or pyramids beneath Egyptian sky. 


“He turned his feet from common ways of men, 
And forward went, nor backward looked around; 
Sought truth and beauty in the forest glen, 

And in each opening flower glory found. 


“He paced the woodland paths in rain and sun; 
With joyous thrill he viewed the season’s sign; 
And in the murmur of the meadow run 
With raptured ear he heard a voice divine. 


“Close by the hoary birch and swaying pine 
To Nature’s voice he bent a willing ear. 
And there remote from men he made his shrine, 
Her face to see, her many tongues to hear. 


“The robin piped his morning song for him. 
The wild crab there exhaled its rathe perfume. 
The loon laughed loud and by the river’s brim 
The water willow waved its verdant plume. 


“For him the squirrels gamboled in the pines 
And through the pane the morning sunbeams glanced. 
The zephyrs gently stirred his climbing vines 
And on his floor the evening shadows danced. 


“There the essential facts of life he found. 
The full ripe grain he winnowed from the chaff; 
And in the pine tree, — rent by lightning round, 
He saw God’s hand and read his autograph. 


‘“‘ Against the fixed and complex ways of life 
His earnest transcendental soul rebelled. 
And chose the path that shunned the wasted strife, 
Ignored the sham, and simple life upheld. 


“Men met him, looked and passed, but knew him not, 
And critics scoffed and deemed him not a seer. 
He lives, and scoff and critic are forgot; 
We feel his presence and his words we hear. 


“He passed without regret, — oft had his breath 
Bequeathed again to earth his mortal clay, 
Believing that the darkened night of death 
Is but the dawning of eternal day.” 

The chanting voice died away — and I think I understand 
what brought the Pilgrim to Mullein Hill — and I think I under- 
stand as I never had before, what took Thoreau out to the soli- 
tude of Walden and the woods. 
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(This department is conducted with the approval 
and coéperation of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts.) 


HE world goes round and round, 

and the silhouette portrait is 

coming back into fashion, large- 

ly through the good work of 
several members of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts. But it comes back as the 
result of new methods applied to the old 
object of securing in silhouette the recog- 
nizable likeness of an individual. The old 
way was to cut them out, and there are 
still many of us who have marveled to see 
the likeness grow under the scissors. Here 
and there, at long intervals, we have run 
across a silhouette cutter, sometimes in a 
shop window, keeping at his work as a 
kind of curiosity. Newer methods, how- 
ever, bring even more interesting results. 
Mrs. Florence M. Tolman, who has been 
very successful in making them with the 
camera — adding a little touch of light 
and life, as in her silhouette of an old lady 
knitting — is also reproducing old silhou- 
ettes by the same means. And Mr. Wil- 
liam Fuller Curtis is making silhouettes 
more as the portrait painter produces a 
portrait in color and light and shade, but 
reaching in the end the flat black state- 
ment of personality that is the true prov- 
ince of the silhouette. This is a slower per- 
formance than the observing glance of the 
silhouette cutter followed by the snip- 
snip of his scissors — and there you had it, 
a silhouette while you waited! Mr. Curtis 
goes about it with more gravity, requires 
several sittings, draws the face and figure 
in outline, and then fills in with ink. The 
method includes more study of the sub- 
ject than that of the man with the scis- 
sors, and the resulting silhouette has more 





The lady knitting 
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detail and interest. One can give it back- 
ground and atmosphere as Mr. Curtis has 
done in the portrait of ‘‘Lady Rose, she 
goeth a-walking.” 





“Lady Rose, she goeth a-walking ”’ 


URING April the Buffalo Guild of Al- 

lied Arts held twoexhibitions: the first 
comprising old books, modern books, mod- 
ern book bindings, and book plates; and 
the second devoted to posters and poster 
stamps. Both these exhibitions were im- 
portant. Whatever widens the apprecia- 
tion of craftsmanship in books moves in 
the right direction, leading perhaps to the 
happy day when publishers will reduce 
the cost of reading by bringing out a con- 
siderable proportion of their volumes in 
paper covers, and leaving the question of 
covering them more permanently to the 





A characteristic study 


taste and pocket-book of the buyer. So, 
too, does any movement looking toward 
an increase of public appreciation for good 
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work in posters as distinguished from so 
much decoration of public places that is 
not only art in the wrong place, but bad 
art at that. The fact that posters can be 
charming, and therefore should be, is one 
that can hardly be overemphasized. The 
Guild has established permanently in its 
salesroom an exhibition of the Arts of the 
Foreign Population of Buffalo. 


N Boston during May the Society of 

Arts and Crafts will hold two exhibi- 
tions. From May 3 to May 10 a collection 
of handwrought silver will be shown at the 
new Boston City Club, and will be espe- 
cially interesting for its silver trophies and 
presentation pieces, a form of silverwork 
in which the craftsman has a splendid 
opportunity to give his product meaning 
as well as beauty and to show thought 
as well as skill in designing it. At the gal- 
lery of the Society, from May 14 to May 
29, there will be held an exhibition of 
photographs and color prints. Looking: 
forward to another season, the Society is 
arranging for an exhibition, from Oct. 1 
to Oct. 14, of enamels and niello work — 
an art with which few of us are familiar. 


HE subject of discussion at the sixth 

annual convention of the American 
Federation of Arts, in Washington, May 
12, 13, and 14, will be Art Education with 
special reference to Industrial Develop- 
ment. Simultaneously there will be held 
in the National Museum, a comprehensive 
exhibition of American Industrial Art, — 
rugs, silks, printed fabrics and other tex- 
tiles, wrought iron, wood-carving, pottery 
and porcelain, wall-paper, silver, jewelry, 
etc., both machine and hand made, repre- 
senting the leading American producers. 





A silhouette of olden time 




















“A MASTER POTTER OF THOUGHTS ® 


OT long ago Mr. Henry C. Mer- 

cer, master potter, literally 

built a house to suit himself; 

and I begin with the house, not 

only because such a feat has been deem- 
ed impossible, but because he did it as 
an honest craftsman protesting against 
the uncraftsmanlike use of concrete. In 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, this house, 
lifting warm gray walls and terraced roofs 
above the neighboring trees, has been said 
to fly defiantly in the face of all architec- 
tural precedents: an exaggerated comment 
since concrete has few if any precedents to 
fly in the face of. Built also to “combine 
the poetry of the past with the conven- 
ience of the present,” it remarkably ex- 
presses the man who lives init. Fora man 
who thus feels the poetry of the past is 
himself a poet, whether he finds his me- 
dium in an ink bottle or a clay pit; anda 
man who thus confesses his respect for 
modern conveniences is likewise a person 
of common sense and without affectation. 
You may see by the many large windows 
that he loves the sunlight; and inside his 
house the vaulted ceilings and irregularly 
placed columns, beautified in color by his 
own pottery, reveal a keen enjoyment of 
the play of light and shadow in the pic- 
tured interiors of Rembrandt, Gerard 
Dow, and Albrecht Diirer. To obtain 
such effects as these masters painted was, 
in fact, an essential part of “‘suiting him- 
self’’; and in this house, built by a modern 
man in the most modern of building ma- 
terials, it is easy to believe that any one of 
them would have joyously set up his easel. 
It is a house built from within outward, 
and without the help of an architect! 
First of all he moulded it in clay with his 
fingers. He began with a model of one 
room; added others — sixty odd rooms in 
all; formed the connecting links of stair- 
ways and vaulted passages; roofed it; and 
made a complete little clay house that re- 
calls, though quite different, the house the 
fairies made overnight (and over Maimie) 
for the little girl who got lost in Peter 
Pan’s Kensington Gardens. And then, 
thanks to the plasticity of concrete, he 
hired a crew of day laborers, erected the 
wooden moulds, and reproduced the clay 
model in liveable dimensions. Each room 
embodies, not as a copy but emanating 
honestly from a craftsmanlike use of con- 
crete and tiles, something that the builder 
found charming in the stone architecture 
of the past — a stairway, a vaulted ceil- 
ing, a balcony, or a few steps leading 
up or down from one room to another — 
and everywhere the product of his own 
pottery adds its contribution of design and 
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color, incorporated in the concrete and 
gaining beauty from the rough, neutral 
background. To paraphrase his own 
words, some years ago, in defense of a 
craftsmanlike use of concrete, he was un- 

















“Tt is a house built from within outward ” 


ashamed of “‘the marks of the mould,” 
the welts and the boards which show that 
the walls were cast, the spring of the vault 
not perfectly true, and the richness of the 
texture that, like the rocks of the world, 
reveals creative work to the geologist. 

















Concrete and tiles “ beautified by the product of 
his own pottery ” 
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Mr. Mercer, however, comes into this 
article as a master potter, a medalist of 
the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts; 
and I should not mention his house at all 
if it did not so finely represent him as an 
artist and craftsman. Nor should I tell 
you, except that these items all bear upon 
his pottery, that he has been an archeol- 
ogist, anthropologist, curator of American 
and prehistoric archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, traveler, explor- 
er, digger up of ancient man in drift grav- 
els, editor, writer; and, in general, a man 
of wide and sound esthetic cultivation. 
Fortunately one does not have to pass ex- 
aminations in all these subjects to become 
a potter; but it is difficult to see how Mr. 
Mercer would be the kind of potter he is 
without them. A creative artist — in this 
case a potter whose clay expresses as well 
as adorns life — needs material. And even 
so I have omitted the sense of honest 
fun that puts the spirit of the Pickwick 
Papers into tiles for a fireplace: a recent 
example, and further on I shall have more 
to say about it. 

But how, you wonder, did an archeolo- 
gist turn potter. And why is a man who 
fixed the geological date of certain ruins 
in Yucatan now fixing color in clay and 
making that substance a medium, among 
other things, for telling a fairy story? Not 
as fairy stories are told by drawing, paint- 
ing, or sculpture — but so that the separ- 
ate parts, cut out in silhouette, modeled 
in essential but unrealistic detail, and 
joined without background, form a decor- 
ation in which personages and events may 
be discovered. There is the story of Blue- 
beard, for example, in a design of colored 
clay that suggests the green forest around 
his castle: in the design, and also of it, 
Bluebeard feasts at his wedding; grins 
with horrid glee to find the blood stain 
on the key; and pursues his curious wife 
while Sister Anne waves a despairing hand- 
kerchief from the tower. We see Fatima 
conducting her disquieting survey of the 
Forbidden Chamber; the brothers gallop; 
Bluebeard gets his quietus — all as parts 
of an intelligible fantasy: quaint, humor- 
esque little people living their lives quite 
seriously in the mysterious shadow of an 
unreal forest. 

How Mr. Mercer became a potter is of 
the past, and I will tell it as briefly as pos- 
sible. Some twenty years ago he made a 
collection, for the Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society, of apparatus used by the ear- 
lier Pennsylvania German potters, and 
became keenly interested in the idea of 
resuscitating a decadent pottery as an ob- 
ject lesson in the history of that beautiful 












































but lost industry. The experiment was 
unsuccessful as regards the decadent pot- 
tery, but had far-reaching effects on the 
craftin America. It determined Mr. Mer- 
cer to master the potter’s art himself, have 
his own pottery, and restore the lost in- 
dustry by reéstablishing it as a fine and 
self-respecting business enterprise. The 
native red clay, too soft for household pot- 
tery, was excellently adapted for tile mak- 
ing. People were unbricking closed fire- 
places and insisting upon open fires in new 
houses. There was a growing need of orna- 
mental tiles, and the only tiles available 
were of poor color, uninteresting design, 
and indifferent texture. You are to im- 
agine (lacking space for the apprentice- 
ship) a scientist turned potter, setting a 
mind disciplined by scientific research to 
the mastery of a craft: or, if you want a 
picture, I give you an archeologist busy 
at a furnace in the chimney of the Indian 
House, as he called his archeological work- 
shop in Doylestown, and conducting labor- 
atory experiments with glazes, colors, and 
lusters. It is a little like the first act of 
Faust — except that a scientist of forty 
has no long gray whiskers: and from that 
chimney came, to all intents and purposes, 
the rather monastic-looking building that 
is the present Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works. 

From it, also, came new ideas in pot- 
tery, and a distinctively modern and 
American art. The potter found his own 
method of cutting out the colored clay 
units of a design in silhouette, modeling 
them, burning them, setting them in con- 
crete, and thus securing an effect like the 
ancient brocade patterns in tiles, but with 


A Pickwick fireplace 


“Grotesque little figures, stoutly mod- 
eled in grotesque environment, they 
are nevertheless true illustrations and 
true to Cruikshank : Pickwick is really 
there in the wheelbarrow, and it is 
really Samivel polishing the boots.” 

This is a recent example of Mr. 
Mercer’s fireplaces and shows how he 
can put the spirit of a book into the 
tiles of a fireplace 











more variety of color in a single design and 
more play of light and shadow over the 
raised surface. The result, however decor- 
ative and harmonious in color, remains 
wholly an appeal to the eye; and I am in- 
clined to call Mr. Mercer a master potter 
of thoughts because he carried his method 
further and made thoughts themselves the 
units of a decoration. To do this the dec- 
oration must include human figures and 
objects associated with human life so 
treated that they produce the effect of a 
ceramic filigree, in which perspective is 
impossible and a realistic representation 
of figures and objects would make a pic- 
ture instead of a decoration. The end will 


be attained if the observer, delighted by 
color and design in clay, looks again and 
finds, not pictures in the ordinary sense, 
but shapes of men and things that have 
a definite human meaning. So, in what 
Mr. Mercer calls the ‘Tiles of the New 
World,” the units that make an effect of 
decorative filigree are also the figures of 
an Indian offering a cup of water from the 
Fountain of Youth to an aged Spaniard; 
Columbus, with his three ships, saying 
farewell to Ferdinand and Isabella; the 
Gardens of Montezuma; Peruvian priests 
worshiping the sun; or something else 
significant of fact or legend in the Spanish 
discovery and conquest. 

And from that remarkable chimney in 
the Indian House came, by way of the 
pottery, a method of making mosaics in 
colored clay that belongs wholly to our 
own time and country. In one important 
instance — the pavement of the Penn- 
sylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg — 
the master potter has made his mosaics 
significant of the complete development 
of an undiscovered Indian country into a 
modern American commonwealth. 

Here, in fact, is something very like a 
poem in clay of things done and seen in the 
making of Pennsylvania. For the corri- 
dors and rotunda of the Capitol he de- 
signed some four hundred mosaics in low 
tones of brown, red, yellow, green, gray, 
and blue, which not only fill the floor space 
with varied and restful color, but make it 
also a chronicle history: an objective 
statement of facts about Pennsylvania 
that altogether recreate the State in what, 
for want of a better definition, may per- 
haps be called a symphony of thoughts on 
a single subject. From end to end of the 
building he set these mosaics, which ap- 
pear first to the eye simply as so many 








The Tiles of the New World 


“The figures of an Indian offering a cup of water 
from the Fountain of Youth to an aged Span- 
iard; Columbus saying farewell to Ferdinand 
and Isabella; or something else significant of 
fact or legend in the Spanish discovery and 


conquest.” 


Mr. Mercer’s method of cutting the units of 
a design in silhouette from the colored clay, 
modeling, burning, and setting them in con- 
crete enables him to secure a greater variety of 
color and more light and shadow in a single 


design 
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charming patterns in color, against a 
background of small, hand-made red tiles, 
arranged in a general but not exact bal- 
ance with no restricting border or striping. 
And here, as in his house of concrete, with 
its vaults “not perfectly true” and its 
walls frankly admitting that they were 
made of a plastic material temporarily 
confined by wooden moulds, there is a 
pleasing freedom from the perfectly 
straight line —a quality, by the way, 
that makes Mr. Pennell’s etching of a sky- 
scraper so much lovelier than a photo- 
graph. The result is a pavement that 
seems almost to flow, like a quiet river of 
rich and sober colors, between the polished 
white marble walls of the Capitol; and, as 
the daylight changes, the rougher surface 
is deepened by many shadows, and the 
white walls reflect its colors in a luminous 
echo. 

These mosaics depart from all earlier 
methods of “making pictures” in colored 
clay. Instead of the innumerable small 
rectangular pieces, or tessere, that the 
craftsmen of Greece, Rome, or Byzan- 
tium combined to form a mosaic, the units 
have here been boldly and irregularly cut 
out in good-sized slabs; and the cement in 
which they are set defines and outlines the 
design as the leading of a stained-glass 
window defines and outlines the pictorial 
motive for which the glass provides color. 
The potter, to use his own definition, 
paints with clay and draws with cement, 
taking advantage of the tensile strength 
of modern cement, more or less reinforced 
with iron, to make mosaics in a way hith- 
erto impracticable. Condensed in speech, 
it is a step-by-step process: the drawing of 
a design, the cutting out of each irregular 
slab of colored clay (like the parts of a cut- 
up picture puzzle), the burning of these 
slabs, the putting of the picture puzzle to- 
gether again in a bed of concrete in which 
the width of cement between the sections 





from the tower. 
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will depend upon the distance at which 
the mosaic is to be seen when in place. 
Thus your giant schoolboy in a cement 
bed at the pottery shrinks to normal size 
when he is placed twenty feet from the 
ground to decorate a schoolhouse; and 
each mosaic of the Harrisburg pavement 
is designed for the focus of eyes five or six 
feet away from it. True also to a law of 
his craft which discourages the burning of 
slabs of clay more than a foot in diameter, 
Mr. Mercer restricts his largest units to 
this limit. The design is modified, and 
sometimes for a moment hidden, behind a 
network of cement lines, many of them 
simply to add strength but all of them to- 
gether adding mystery. The picture, like 


A Bluebeard fireplace 


“ Bluebeard feasts at his wedding ; 
grins with horrid glee to find the 
bloodstain on the key ; and pursues 
his curious wife while Sister Anne 
waves a despairing handkerchief 

We see Fatima 
conducting her disquieting survey 
of the Forbidden Chamber; the 
brothers gallop, —all as parts of an 
intelligible fantasy: quaint, humor- 
esque little people living their lives 
quite seriously in the mysterious 
shadow of an unreal forest.” 




















Mosaics for a schoolhouse 


“The giant schoolboy becomes normal on the wall of a schoolhouse ” 
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a face behind a veil, waits to be summoned 
when whoever passes along the corridor 
has felt the decorative effect of the pave- 
ment as a whole and then pauses to exam- 
ine it in detail. 

Thus examined, the work of the potter 
reveals itself as a remarkable and always 
open Book of Pennsylvania. Here in col- 
ored clay it seemed to Mr. Mercer that 
the life of a people could be made manifest 
with mosaic pictures and symbols — the 
“building of a commonwealth economi- 
cally great by the individual work of 
thousands of hands, rather than by wars 
and legislatures; the successful toil, the 
energy and self-reliance of a number of 
Europeans, who, taking possession of a 
rich and fertile region, dispossessed a 
weaker race, removed an all-pervading 
forest, contended with the forces of na- 
ture, constructed a government, and dug 
up and utilized the riches of the soil.”” The 
visitor, pausing to examine one of these 
mosaics that stretch so fine a carpet of 
colored clay beneath his feet, will find it 
to have a meaning. It may tell him how, 
in the days of open-fire cooking, women 
used to cook in Pennsylvania with long- 
handled spiders; or how they made can- 
dles, dipping the wicks in a kettle of tallow 
and hanging them to dry on a revolving 
turnstile; or how a man struck a light be- 
fore the invention of matches. He may 
chance upon an oak leaf in mosaic, or a 
rattlesnake; an Indian shooting an arrow, 
or a boy playing marbles; Washington 
crossing the Delaware, or a modern coal 

(Continued on page xxviii) 
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A MILITARY ROW OF POPLARS WHICH FORMS AN EFFECTIVE WINDBREAK 
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Through its correspondence departments, Tat House BEAUTIFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
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NERVES AND DECORATION 


ITH a piano overhead, a victrola next door, and a 
hurdy-gurdy in the street mingling their music 
with the crashing noise of the cars and the rever- 
berant calls of a “‘special extra,” we know what 

is the matter with our nerves; but when we enter a house that is 
suffering with a bad case of spotted fever, as is the average house 
to-day, our eyes, — still more sensitive, perhaps, than our ears, 
— are just as tormentingly assailed, but in this event we do not 
know what is working such a sense of unrest in our souls. 

The laws of harmony in color, form, and space are as absolute 
as the laws of harmony in music; a color triad is analogous with 
a musical triad, and it is all so teachable and understandable that 
there is little excuse for our adding anything more to the dis- 
tractions that are certainly shortening our days. 

Every one says, on going into a certain house, “What a per- 
fectly restful place this is,” — and then goes away to realize that 
he remembers nothing about the decorations. Plain tan walls 
give a warmth that is complemented in the dull-blue carpet; the 
mahogany furniture takes its place in this quiet, reposeful 
scheme; and the visitor carries with him the memory of a charm- 
ing hostess in a setting that served merely as a perfect back- 
ground for her. 

And that is what our houses should be. There is something radi- 
cally wrong if we remember the frame rather than the picture. 
The over-zeal of many of our decorators to beautify the house 
often defeats the primary purpose of a home. : 

It is a well-known psychological fact that we repeat ourselves 
in whatever we do. Your house is fussy, discordant, nervous — 
is that you? It is not quite fair to say so, because it is only the 
expression of your lack of training, — your ignorance. Bad 
color, bad form have streamed into your consciousness since you 
first opened your eyes, which you have never thought to train, 
as you have your ears, to the recognition of better things. But 
you have suffered as actually as if you had been able to diagnose 
the symptoms. 

The discoveries in this field are not all “‘new thought.” Da 
Vinci said, “‘I suspect if the people of Florence understood this 
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thing we should revert to the decorative idea of a century ago.” 
And this old-new doctrine is one of simplicity, a gospel of elimi- 
nation, first, last, and all the time. 

Take for your motto this text from William Morris: “Have 
nothing in your home you do not know to be useful and believe 
to be beautiful.” Add to this a later precept — to buy nothing 
for which you have not a specific place and use. This means 
death to the bargain counter, but if each time you are tempted to 
buy something useless, you will take the amount you would 
have spent and drop it into the ginger jar, you may discover at 
the end of the year that you have enough for a really beautiful 
thing, long needed and coveted. 

When the grand clearance comes, that is going to simplify 
your tasks and soothe your nerves, sweep out all the false senti- 
ment that has made you cling to certain odious things because 
some dear departed was afflicted with them before a happy re- 
lease for her turned the incubus over to you. Shut your eyes, if 
need be, and order them to the block — chopping or auction, as 
you please — and you will certainly draw a deep breath of relief, 
which may be communicated to the uneasy shade of the quon- 
dam owner. 

Rid of your superfluous burdens and distractions, let us con- 
sider what you need to bring into your house to make for cheer 
and comfort. Is your hall dark? The first consideration here, 
then, is light, and it demands something approaching yellow. 
A warm straw-colored grass cloth — or a good imitation of it, 
which you can get in a not expensive paper — will give you 
dignity as well as light. 

For living-rooms nothing could be better in a general way than 
the scheme described early in this article, though lighting, local- 
ity, and climate all have some bearing on the question. A sunny 
room in a warm climate would be cooler and more restful if the 
soft dull blues or grays predominated. In a rigorous atmosphere 
the tans and browns will give comfort, while notes of yellow and 
orange will add cheer. Very charming would it be to carry out 
here the warmth of the autumnal hills. The rich red golds of the 
forest may be subdued — and they must be subdued! — until 
they form a fitting background for the occasional keynotes that 
will give emphasis to it all. A bit of burning copper will gleam 
against it, and a jar of golden chrysanthemums or jonquils will 
get proper recognition. 

Perhaps your north bedroom has always seemed gloomy and 
depressing — was it because you were over fond of blue? Then 
paint it with sunshine. You can do this with a yellow paper and 
ivory woodwork — and the rise in your spirits will be actual, not 

manufactured. 

On the other hand there may be a southwest corner that seems 
disagreeably glaring. Here is the place for your blue, if you wish, 
or better still, a soft gray. Consider what color note you wish to 
use with it and see that your gray is toned to it. Nothing lends 
itself better to an adaptation to individual personality, for gray, 
being composed of all colors, may have any one in slight excess. 
For the gray-haired elderly person a faint suggestion of violet, 
which can be accented in the hangings, is very lovely. For a 
young girl either the pink or the blue may form the keynote, 
though one must always bear in mind that, while intense color 
is a very good thing in itself, it must be used sparingly, and only 
where it is needed for accent — to call the eye to a specific spot. 
Indeed, it has a positive avoirdupois value. If the furniture has 
a tendency to gravitate to the fireplace end of the room, creat- 
ing a disagreeable unbalance, restrain such of it as you can, and 
then you may establish gravity by the careful use of a little more 
intense color at the other end. But the warning must be em- 
phasized — beware of overdoing! One exquisite jar is vastly 
more effective than forty would be. You may lose all the charm 
of your color by too lavish use of it. 

Your color schemes established in happy accord with the 
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lighting of each room, regard the floor, wall, and ceiling as a unit 
which shall serve merely as a background for furniture and pic- 
tures, and you will find your house aglow with the beauty of com- 


fort and repose, — a fit temple for its indwellers. 
Katharine W. Hand. 


ARCHITECT AND CLIENT 
Architects’ and Builders’ Estimates 


T a town meeting in a thriving Massachusetts manu- 
facturing community, where the building of a new 
library was being discussed, one of the leading mill- 
owners said in the course of his remarks, “‘ Most of us 
have had enough experience with building enterprises to know 
that very little reliance can be placed upon architects’ estimates.” 
This accusation is one that we constantly hear, even from veteran 
business men. Doubtless, some architects heartily deserve the 
vituperation which their misleading estimates call down upon 
them; but the fault usually lies elsewhere. A more thorough 
knowledge of the subject of estimates on the part of the client 
would save innumerable misunderstandings and disputes. 

There are three kinds of estimates: “preliminary estimates,” 
which are usually made by the architect, but sometimes made 
by the contractor, before the plans and specifications are suffi- 
ciently complete to form the basis of a contract, and which are 
in no way guaranteed; “actual estimates,’ made by the con- 
tractor from plans and specifications which are to form the 
contract documents, guaranteeing the contractor’s willingness 
to execute the work included in his estimate; and “subsequent 
estimates,’’ made by the contractor and checked by the archi- 
tect, for additions to or deductions from the terms of the con- 
tract as set forth in the contract documents. 

Estimates of any sort are dangerous and misleading to all con- 
cerned, unless the principals not only understand, but accurately 
define, the amount of work comprehended in them, the quality 
of work, and the conditions under which the work is to be exe- 
cuted. The owner and the architect should clearly understand, 
for example, whether or not the cost of wall-paper, awnings, etc., 
is to be included in the estimate, or whether they are to be bought 
later as accessories; whether the safe in the hall closet is con- 
sidered a piece of furniture or part of the building. The owner, 
when he talks about the “‘cost of the house,” often thinks of this 
term as including the cost of wrecking or moving buildings on 
the site; unusual conditions in excavating which necessitate 
blasting, etc.; extensive terraces, pergolas, summer-houses, side- 
walks and driveways, windmills, reservoirs, land drainage, cess- 
pools, the architect’s commission, or even possible trustee’s fees 
and interest charges incidental to financing the project. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, however, the architect, when he 
speaks of the “cost of the house,” includes none of these things. 
It is important that the owner should have this fact clearly in 
mind. 

“Actual estimates” by a contractor are usually secured in 
competition (two or three competitors, carefully selected, being 
in most cases sufficient) and are submitted in one of two forms 
at the discretion of the owner: (1) a proposal to do all work in- 
cluded in the contract document for a specified lump sum of 
money; or (2) a proposal to do the same work for actual cost to 
the contractor, plus a percentage profit or a lump sum profit, 
with a guarantee that the work will not cost in excess of a speci- 
fied amount which is designated as the “‘upset price.” Con- 
tracts of the first kind have the advantage of securing to the 
owner foreknowledge of his necessary outlay, at a figure prob- 
ably lower than the “fixed price” in a contract of the second 
kind. Contracts of the second kind, on the other hand, have the 
advantage of securing for the owner the benefits of the con- 
tractor’s economy, and unless the job is very strictly superin- 


tended, are apt to secure better work. It is often necessary, how- 
ever, to examine the contractor’s books and vouchers with great 
care, and this may become a Trojan undertaking; sometimes it 
is a well-nigh impossible task. 

Owners should realize that most contractors, acting on the 
theory that “extras” throw out their calculations, call the 
“‘upset price”’ null and void if the owner calls for any “extras,” 
and so leave him unprotected by any guarantee. 

The conditions which determine a contractor’s computation 
of cost vary enormously. Those who know most about estimat- 
ing are loud in their declaration that no one knows how much a 
building costs until it is all done, so different are all construction 
operations. It must not be imagined that building costs have 
approached anything like the degree of standardization that 
manufacturing costs have, the latter being calculated upon opera- 
tions duplicated many thousands of times. In fact, casual ref- 
erence to two sets of current “‘actual estimates” (based on the 
same plans and specifications and taken on the present market) 
show one set ranging from $198,000 to $297,000 for the same 
building, and the other set ranging from $10,000 to $15,000 for 
the same building, — a variation of 333 per cent or 50 per cent, 
as one chooses to calculate. Under these conditions the question 
is pertinently asked, “If contractors and builders don’t know 
what a building should cost, who does?” The answer is, the 
architect. The contractor knows only his own bid, while the 
architect has access to all estimates, and thereby develops a very 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of cost, based on the opin- 
ions of many skilful and experienced practical men. 

Good architects should have, and do have, facilities to com- 
pute, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, “‘preliminary esti- 
mates,”’ “actual estimates,” and “subsequent estimates.” If the 
owner studies carefully the estimate prepared by his architect, 
and if he understands what type of estimate it is and just how 
much it includes, we will not hear him complaining later on that 
the architect’s information is unreliable. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PLUMBER 


HEORETICALLY, every man with ordinary intelli- 

gence and initiative should be ashamed to have to 

telephone for a plumber every time the kitchen faucet 

needs a new washer. He should be manually trained 
to a sufficient degree to be able to cope with all ordinary prob- 
lems of plumbing, steam fitting, gas piping, and electric wiring. 
He should know just how to disconnect and drain the water 
pipes to prevent freezing when he leaves the house vacant in 
winter, and how to connect them again. 

Theoretically, yes. Practically, he will be wiser if he sends at 
once for the expensive and dallying expert, and then goes out and 
takes his automobile to pieces or seeks some other simple em- 
ployment. Especially if he lives in a house built more than 
twenty years ago, in the early days of “open plumbing,” let him 
beware of the serpentine lead pipe and the gooseneck faucet. In 
those days the shrewd but iniquitous plumber arranged the sys- 
tem in such a way that no one but a master mechanic with an 
extensive set of special tools (to be brought one by one from the 
shop by the ‘“‘helper,” while the plumber smokes his powerful 
pipe) could possibly make any impression on it. With an in- 
genuity smacking of the diabolic he placed all nuts where the 
common or garden monkey wrench will take hold just enough 
to slip off and bang the knuckles, but never enough to start the 
nut. 

Details would be laborious and somewhat technical. If you 
demand proof of these statements, try some simple experiment 
in the butler’s pantry some Saturday afternoon, but don’t do it 


with your good clothes on. 
Walter A. Dyer. 
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UILT of Harvard water-struck brick, — similar to that 
employed in the construction of the newer buildings 
of Harvard University,— the brickwork being laid with 


square -raked, white 
joints, this recently 
completed house has 
a material beauty and 
dignity altogether in 
keeping with its colo- 
nial architectural char- 
acter, which, inaugu- 
rated in the external 
design, is consistently 
carried out in the 
innermost recesses of 
the interior. Addi- 
tional dignity is im- 
parted to the exterior 
by the extensive em- 
ployment of dressed 
granite for the trim, 
and also by the use 
of marble heads for all 
the sills. The exterior 
wood trim is painted 
pure white, with the 


exception of the blinds at the upper windows, which are 
painted bottle green. The roof-covering is of mottled slates, 
ranging in color from deep purple to sea green, with the 


latter predominating. 


THE HOME OF MRS. BENNET Y. WILSON 


however, is the entrance. 
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finish. 


A BRICK HOUSE IN CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Four graceful, acanthus-leafed 
columns, their detail inspired by the famed columns of the 
Temple of the Winds in Athens, support a simple pediment, 


crowned by a black- 
iron balustrade, the 
beautiful design of 
which is, unfortunate- 
ly, scarcely apparent 
enough against’ the 
dark-hued brick. In 
its general architec- 
tural character, this 
entrance is notable, — 
even to-day, when me- 
ritorious colonial work 
is by no means a thing 
of infrequency. 
Throughout both 
the first- and second- 
story rooms, the floors 
are of quartered white 
oak, laid with two- 
inch boards, and par- 
tially covered with 
exquisite Oriental rugs 
in colorings to har- 


monize with the predominate note in each of the various 
rooms. The ceilings are tinted oyster white, and the wood- 
work is throughout enameled pure white, with an egg-shell 
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The walls of the hall are hung with an unpatterned paper, 
warm French gray in color. The velvet hangings are a clear, 
soft green, which very effectively accents the gray walls and 


A wide terrace which extends across the entire street front 
of the house is paved with rough red bricks, laid alternately 
in twos to form squares. The chief feature of the street facade, 
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harmonizes with the 
coloring of the rugs. 
A low, paneled-wood 
wainscoting extends 
around the room; and 
this is surmounted by 
a mahogany mould- 
ing matching the 
hand-rail of the stair- 
case. An _ alabaster 
bowl forms a central 
lighting fixture of both 
interest and merit. 
One detail, inter- 
esting both from the 
architectural and from 
the decorative stand- 
points, is the Palla- 
dian window, which, 
from a wide landing 
on the staircase, sup- 
plies light to the up- 
per hall, as well as the 
lower. The semi-cir- 
cular central unit of 
this window is veiled 
with thin green silk, 
shirred in fan-shape; 
and the three remain- 
ing units of the win- 
dow are curtained 
with straight, fringe- 
edged hangings of cor- 
responding silk. This 
arrangement is pleas- 
ingly simple and is also 








the living-room is 
unique, because of the 
use of fluted pilasters 
and well-proportioned 
paneling along the en- 
tire side wall which is 
centered by the fire- 
place. The last-named 
feature is commend- 
able, both in simplic- 
ity of design and in the 
restraint exhibited by 
the exclusion of triv- 
ial bric-a-brac. The 
facing of rough dull- 
red tile and the hearth 
of small hexagonal tile 
add a fitting warmth 
of color, and thus off- 
set any possible aus- 
terity suggested by the 
plain lines and general 
treatment of the fire- 
place. 

The dining-room is, 
perhaps, the most at- 
tractive room of all. 
Here, the walls are 
painted a delightful 
blue, which is _ per- 
fect as a foil for the 
mahogany furniture, 
the mahogany-stained 
doors, and the white 
woodwork. The doors 
are of especial inter- 








a very suitable treat- 
ment of a type of window usually difficult to handle well. 

The living-room walls are hung with a two-toned striped 
paper, like that of the hall, a warm French gray in color. 
At the French casements which flank the fireplace, thin 
green silk curtains are used, as in the hall: but for the 
double-hung windows valanced cretonne hangings are em- 
ployed. The cretonne carries a pattern in subdued reds, 
greens, and blues, upon a light gray background. Green is the 
dominant note in the rugs, but it is combined with old reds 
and blues. The furniture is of mahogany. Architecturally, 








est, the one long panel 
of each being outlined with two narrow inlays of holly. 
The window-hangings are of French cretonne — an ivory 
background bearing a conventionalized bird-and-flower de- 
sign in old blue, rose, and green. As in the living-room, the 
fireplace is the central unit of an attractively pilastered wall 
—the window flanking the fireplace balanced on the other 
side by a built-in china-closet. The hearth and facing of the 
fireplace are of rough, hand-made, red tiles; and the artistic 
lighting fixtures are of old Sheffield, with cut prisms and 
globes of etched glass. 
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>see IN FORSYTHIA TIME «<<< 


O the bromidic observation that 

‘times are not what they were”’ 

one is supposed to reply, unless 

one is another “‘bromide,” that 
“they never were.”’ But it happens that 
this ordinarily approved answer won’t do 
at all in the case of the times which we are, 
at the moment, discussing, because those 
times most amazingly and depressingly 
were. 

I refer to that period in the world’s his- 
tory, not at all remote, — and from which 
we are but now, Houdini-like, pulling our- 
selves loose, — when the thrill of spring 
was a thing of broken beauty, expressed 
mainly in man’s turning, in that ecstatic 
season, to coleus beds, canna plants, and 
the restoration of concrete walks. 

Back of that must have been the Dark 
Ages, and back of that again was a period 
in gardens corresponding to the colonial 
period in household decoration, not quite 
so perfectly expressed, perhaps, but in 
many ways beautiful. 

But it is not of the historic past that 
one wishes to speak, but of those recent 
and more painful days: days of the occa- 
sional grape-arbor, with weeds growing in 
the path beneath; of the single syringa 
bush grown wild; of pear trees planted in 
front gardens; and iron dogs couchants. 

To one whose days are passed, not in 
scientific understanding, be it confessed, 
but in an ecstasy of enthusiasm for “‘ green 
things a-growing,”” we seem, by compari- 
son, to walk to-day in a world altogether 
glorified. 

One gets used to the good things in this 
life with a celerity that is simply heart- 


BY HELEN STERLING 


breaking. Otherwise it would be hard to 
account for our easy acceptance of the 
spring’s “‘glancing splendor,”’ as it is set 
forth for us to-day in even the most un- 
pretentious of the world’s byways. 

How have we come by it? I remember 
with almost startling distinctness my first 
sight of forsythia in full bloom. I came 
suddenly upon it, a single bush growing 
upon a sloping terrace; beyond it was a 
white birch, its fresh green foliage a per- 
fect background for the forsythia’s yellow 
bloom. I was, I believe, then and there, 

















The iris garden 


initiated into the spring’s new ways. Since 
then wonderful things have happened, so 
that now the whole suburban world, so 
to speak, springs into bloom, as if by 
magic, in May. 

One wonders how the thing has been 
accomplished. There are those, of course, 
who could tell of painstaking research in 
botanic gardens, and expeditions to far- 


away lands; of countless experiments in 
climatic conditions, and the patient over- 
coming of all sorts of difficulties in matters 
of soil and drainage. By some such series 
of splendid technicalities, no doubt, has 
the thing been brought about. 

Thus it is that I love to remember that 
the weigela was found growing in a man- 
darin’s garden. When the catbird sings 
in the lilac bush I am thrilled by the con- 
sciousness that that lilac’s own cousin is 
still blossoming in Persia. So it is that I 
know that the smoke tree is two thousand 
years old, and that some of the barberries 
in the hedges may have come from Af- 
ghanistan, others from the mountain val- 
leys of the higher Himalayas. 

All of these things excite my imagina- 
tion, just as I am touched by the knowl- 
edge that the scouring rush, which grows 
in some profusion about our summer home, 
is one of the few bits of flora come down 
to us from the glacial period. Viewed in 
the light of such a past, is n’t there some- 
thing infinitely pathetic about the pleas- 
ant domesticity of its habits of life to-day? 
There is, indeed, a world of romance back 
of all this vernal splendor. 

One says “in forsythia time” because 
forsythia is the “happy prologue” which 
ushers in the whole amazing performance; 
the blithesome signal which makes us 
aware that the pageant is about to begin. 
And what a carnival of color, song, and 
fragrance it is! 

In the old days one had to go into the 
woods for it all. There was something 
beautiful and satisfactory about those 
sylvan excursions to observe the coming 
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“ Spring’s ‘ glancing splendor ’” 
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“ What a carnival of color, song, and fragrance it is!” 
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of spring. But, after all, few made them. 
Were n’t they indicative, rather, of a kind 
of superiority in life, like knowing who 
Cimabue was, or being able to enjoy 
Henry James? 

To-day the whole thing is done for us; 
it is under our very noses, and the walk 
to the railroad station, or the cobbler’s, is 
a kind of triumphant pilgrimage on which 
“you and I, pocketless of a dime, may 
purchase the pick of the earth.” 

I, for instance, start with a thrill. My 
neighbor’s splendid laburnum tree has for 


of exaltation which reduces the conscious- 
ness of “‘passed”’ dividends to a minute 
and unimportant detail, compared with 
what was done for me when a common- 
place suburban railway station was raised 
into an object of splendor, by somebody’s 
understanding the transforming influence 
of forsythia, willow, several kinds of 
spirea, and a few Lombardy poplars. 

A walk in the woods in spring, nowa- 
days, is more or less in the nature of a dis- 
appointment. We are become sophisti- 
cated, and a bit scornful of nature’s slow 


rivulets everywhere eager to reach the 
pool in the hollow where they would be. 
The flicker in the tree above one is stal- 
wartly exultant, but the note of the song- 
sparrow in a near-by alder swamp is mani- 
festly shy and self-deprecatory. 

I come back to my suburban surround- 
ings wondering if I am, after all, becoming 
too highly civilized, and if I am not in 
danger of being stripped thereby of some- 
thing very precious. 

But one turn the length of the garden 
walk reassures me. It is not that I am no 

















“NATURE IS LOVED BY WHAT IS BEST IN US” 


its comrade a fine old wistaria vine. They 
are so arranged that when I look from my 
porch, across a pleasant green terrace, to 
the garden beyond, I get the full effect of 
that superb combination of colors, — the 
Clear yellow of the laburnum’s golden 
chain, and the wistaria’s violet-blue. 

From there on, sensations pile up, until 
I arrive at the railroad station in a state 


processes. When lawns have already been 
cut once, and bulbs in the garden are 
nearly, if not altogether, past their bloom- 
ing, it is hard to believe that it is quite as 
it should be to find the ground still cov- 
ered with last year’s fallen leaves and 
nowhere any of the charming low-growing 
things which we had expected to find. 
Instead, there are only impetuous young 
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longer stirred by such abundant beauty, 
but that I am altogether sobered by May’s 
manifold prodigality. 

When one would be, for the time being, 
quite content to be deaf and blind if one 
could only smell the fragrance; or when 
merely to use one’s eyes brings an almost 
too exquisite gratification, how can one 
hope to rise to adequate appreciation of 
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an achievement so thrilling to every sense! 
A kind of pain accompanies the piercing 
sense of limitation. 

Did you ever stand by a bed of iris and 
deliberately attempt to impress the won- 
der of that oblong bit of planted space 
upon your understanding? If you have 
ever tried it, you will know that you can’t 
stand it for any length of time; the idea 
of so much beauty in so small a space is 
too overwhelming. 

It is n’t always so, of course. Gardens 
are, for the most part, jocund and win- 
some; but they sometimes tempt us to 
measure some small part of our achieve- 
ments with theirs. Mine is a very small 


and simple garden, but its perfection in 
May fills with me a kind of awe. To me, 
and in springtime, it seems a transcendent 
illuminating instance of natural enthusiasm. 

How, otherwise, have the spirea bushes, 
which mark the steps leading to the up- 
per garden, and which I looked upon, in 
September, with distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, found again their perfect symmetry 
of bloom? What has prompted the lilacs; 
and by what miracle of chemistry have 
those little hard, green buds upon the 
rhododendrons, which I have seen all 
winter from the dining-room window, been 
transformed into such matchiess bits of 
perfect beauty? 


Wherever I look it is the same; the 
whole world is adorned; the humblest 
places are raised into loveliness so that it 
is hard to remember what it was like in 
other days. One only recalls that subur- 
ban landscapes were vaguely disquieting 
and generally depressing. 

What, in comparison, is it not like to- 
day, when for the meanest of us there are 
surroundings so lovely that life becomes 
a thing of exaltation! Surely, “Nature, is 
loved by what is best in us.” 

Heaven grant that my own “faulty 
personality’’ may more justly respond to 
the appeal which she now everywhere 
makes to me, in May! 
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BY HANNA TACHAU 








SIHE boy, like every rational human 
being, demands a certain amount of 
seclusion in some place of his very 
own, where he can retire to do the 
things he likes the best, or to be idle 
in his own way. He must have a cer- 
tain amount of freedom to cultivate 
his tastes, to indulge his mania for 
collecting, and to play at those hours 
and seasons when he cannot play 


























outdoors. 

In most cases the boy’s room is on the top floor of the house, 
and often it has dormer windows and a sloping roof. On the 
whole, this is the best place for it unless the roof is too low; for 
here the boy has more space to himself and more privacy than 
he would have if he occupied a room downstairs. Of course, the 
ideal arrangement is to have two rooms; — a bedroom, and a 
second room which, though ever so unpretentious, can be used 
as workshop, gymnasium, or playroom. But this is not always 
possible. One large room must generally do duty for bedroom, 
sitting-room, and workshop; and it is with this one room that 
this article will deal. 

The time has passed whenall the odd bits of furniture that were 
too shabby and too ugly to be placed elsewhere, and all the 
tawdry old pictures and worn-out carpets were put into the 
boy’s room. A boy is entitled to a room of which he may not be 
ashamed, where he can bring his friends and have a good time. 
The old-fashioned boy’s room — a perfect junk shop of hideous 
and superannuated furniture — has given way to a pleasant 
place where the boy is content to spend all his spare time, and 
which he really comes to care for. ; 

The few pieces of furniture that are essential should be sub- 
stantially constructed and simple in design; for although a boy 
soon learns to take pride in caring for his possessions if they are 
attractive, they are bound to stand a certain amount of wear 
and tear. Mission furniture in fumed oak, if not too clumsily 
built, is appropriate for such a room, and stands up well under 
almost any strain at those moments when the room is turned 
into a gymnasium. Oak is suggestive of simple, wholesome sur- 
roundings, of brass and pewter, of the masculine love of comfort 
and solidity. Mahogany demands greater elegance and a finer 
background of daintier things. Willow and wicker chairs have 
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quite a personality of their own and can be conveniently intro- 
duced into almost any surroundings. One absolute necessity is a 
large roomy couch that can be sprawled upon and can bear the 
weight of a frolic; but if the room is small, a swinging couch or a 
settle suspended from the rafters on chains may prove a good 
substitute. The boy ought to have one big armchair, preferably 
of the wing variety, or a morris chair whose back can be leveled 
at the proper angle; and he will find Windsor chairs and other 
durable ones with rush bottoms very satisfying in their simplic- 
ity. Besides, there must be a table that stands solidly on its feet 
so that it can be used as a game table, or turned into a writing- 
table if need be. Copies of old refectory tables are ideal for this 
purpose, but any simple one that is sturdily built will do. Of 
course, every boy enjoys the privacy of an individual desk, and 
if space allows, it should be placed at right angles to a window, or 
stationed near the book shelves, which when built flat against 
the wall take up very little floor space. 

Good lighting facilities are absolutely necessary for reading 
purposes, for every boy should learn at an early age the impor- 
tance of caring for his eyes properly. A good lamp of the student 
variety gives an excellent light; but a safer expedient is to attach 
a drop light to the chandelier that will bring the light at a proper 
angle. Either gas or electricity may be used. The most useful 
shades are those of green glass lined with white. 

Every boy is always collecting something. He goes through 
various phases of collecting; and it is a good plan to have a cabi- 
net which will hold all those things, from stones and birds’ eggs 
and arrowheads to squirrel-skins, which he will treasure during 
his development. The cabinet ought not only to display these 
things but ought to have glass doors to protect them. A shallow 
bookcase will answer the purpose admirably, or any simple set 
of drawers to which doors can be attached, or in which a number 
of shallow drawers can be installed. If these are labeled and the 
contents catalogued, the boy will pick up a first-class lesson in 
neatness and system. 

A great many people classify boys into one large group marked 
“young savages.”’ It is a pity that their individual tastes are so 
seldom reckoned with. We are told that boys love bright, crude 
colors, — preferably red. As a matter of fact, most boys have 
very decid: d opinions of their own, and many of them appreciate 
the subtler colors. If a boy likes red, there is no reason why the 
color should not predominate in his room; but it need not bla- 
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tantly proclaim itself from every corner, for it is hardly a color 
that one would care to live with constantly, winter and summer, 
to the exclusion of all others. I know of one boy’s room where it 
was used in a much pleasanter and more restrained way; the 
rough plastered walls were a warm gray with exposed rafters 
toned down into vague browns; and against this subdued back- 
ground stood out brilliantly the rich red corduroy cushions and 
couch covering, which again harmonized agreeably with the red 
brick fireplace. 

Walls of a neutral color, either painted or covered with a plain 
or nearly plain paper, are always in good taste, and make per- 
fect backgrounds for pictures and banners. But it is necessary 
to caution the boy against over-crowding his room with too 
many of these. Like his sister, he must be warned against living 
in cluttered surroundings. If only a few things are shown at a 
time, they will assume a far greater value than if his possessions 
are plastered all over the room. 

If the floor is of hardwood, or is in a condition to be stained, it 
does not absolutely require a carpet or rugs. Indeed, most boys 
prefer not having them about. If they are used to deaden noise, 
one large carpet rug of soft colors is found to be more practical 
than a number of small ones; but if a large one is not used, there 
must be a rug in front of the bed and another before the chiffonier 
for comfort and warmth. 

















If there is a fireplace in the room, it should be made the central feature 


One of the illustrations for this article shows a boy’s bedroom 
in a house modeled after an old Italian monastery. The walls are 
rough-plastered, with exposed beams; and the austerity of the 
room is relieved by charming casement windows. The bed is of 
metal, painted cleverly to imitate wood of another generation. 
Desk, chairs, and chiffonier are perfectly frank in their simplicity, 
but every article in the room is entirely adequate. 

When curtains are required in a boy’s room to secure privacy 
they should be of the simplest muslin or scrim, reaching only to 
the sill and hanging close against the window. Hangings are 
quite unnecessary, but if they are used at all they should be very 
simple and should be made of some plain material, such as denim 
or linen, that will hang in straight folds and will either tone in 
with the color of the cushions or repeat the color of the walls. 
Chintzes and cretonnes and the daintier materials should be left 
for the more graceful feminine apartments. 

If the boy has a fireplace in his room he is particularly fortu- 
nate. It should be the central feature about which the furniture 
is grouped; and if a settle comfortably upholstered can be drawn 
close to the hearth with a few books within reach, so much the 
better. There is no such fun in life as that of sitting in front of 
an open fire on a rainy afternoon, popping corn, roasting chest- 
nuts, and reading or telling stories. 
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Rough plastered walls with exposed beams 


When one room must fulfill all the requirements of bedroom 
and playroom, there is great difficulty in keeping it neat without 
the assistance of a large closet. This closet should be amply pro- 
vided with shelves and drawers where toys of all sizes and de- 
scriptions can be stored away and where all the paraphernalia 
of outdoor sports, — bats and balls and tennis rackets, — may 
be kept. A deep window seat may also be utilized, the door being 
attached by hinges so that the boy can readily get anything out 
of it. An upholstered mattress or pad and a few cushions will 
make it a most attractive spot in the room. 

A large threefold screen is an excellent thing to possess; it can 
serve as a protection from drafts at night and conceal the bed 
in the daytime. The framework can be ever so crude, for with 
a little ingenuity it can be covered with denim, burlap, or linen 
of a pleasant color. It makes a splendid background, too, for 
those transient pictures which express a boy’s idea of beauty one 
week and which he will be only too ready to dethrone the next. 

Occasionally, an upper piazza connects with the room occu- 
pied by the boy. In this case, there is nothing more rational than 
to convert it into a sleeping porch which can be used all the year 
round. This is much to be desired; for no matter how attractive 
and homelike his room indoors may be, a room outdoors will be 
a wonderful addition to it. 

















A comfortably upholstered settle drawn close to the hearth. Charles Barton 
Keen, Architect 
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N the planning and building of the 
house, the basement seldom re- 
ceives that degree of study and 
attention which it justly deserves. 

Damp, clammy, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated 
*‘dungeons”’ are the inevitable result of 
relegating the basement to the realm of 
things unimportant. This practice is 
absolutely reprehensible, affecting, as it 
surely does, not only the durability of the 
house itself, but likewise the health and 
well-being of those who dwell therein. 
Primarily, a basement is a necessity. And, 
being a necessity, it either becomes a 
nuisance or is made a virtue. Wherefore 
it behooves us to take thought and con- 
sider the matter. For a clean basement, 
wholesome and cheerful, is vitally essen- 
tial in any house that is built to “live 
with.” 

One of the first principles of a well 
planned house is that each and every 
room shall have its due share of outside 
light and ventilation. If this principle 
applies to those rooms that are above 
ground, then it most emphatically applies 
to those that are below ground. And, if 
it is consistently adhered to, it will do 
much to render the basement as healthy 
and habitable as the more favored por- 
tions of the house. The added expense 
involved in constructing numerous areas, 
to admit light into the basement, is an 
investment never to be regretted. 

The basement of the house should never 
be left raw and unfinished. Walls and 
ceilings should be plastered or otherwise 
“‘finished”’ according to the purpose they 
are to serve. Preferably, the ceilings 
should be plastered on metal lathing; this 
will greatly reduce the risk of fire. Espe- 
cially should metal lath be used on the 
ceiling of the furnace-room or boiler-room. 
No basement room ought to be much less 
than eight feet in height between floor and 
ceiling. It sometimes happens that the 
depth of the street sewer main governs 
the depth of the basement below the 
ground line. It is evident that if the base- 
ment contains plumbing fixtures that 
must drain into the sewer, then the base- 
ment floor must be at least enough higher 
than the sewer to afford gravity drainage 
from fixtures to sewer. 

If a hot-air furnace is to be installed, a 
height of nine feet for the furnace-room is 
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none too much to give room for the instal- 
lation of the heating pipes and to allow of 
the desired fall of these pipes from riser to 
furnace. Where liquid fuel is used, it is 
advisable to set the heating plant in a 
shallow pit somewhat lower than the floor 
level and perhaps three or four feet wider, 
each way, than the furnace or furnaces. 
The cement floor of the room should be 
slightly graded to this pit, and the pit, in 
turn, should be properly connected with 
the drainage system. When the walls of 
the furnace-room are being built, large 
rectangular openings should be left close 
to the ceiling, through which to run the 
heating pipes. After these pipes are in- 
stalled, the openings around them should 
be bricked in solid and snug before plas- 
tering the walls. This, with the ceiling 
plastered on metal lath, makes a nearly 
fireproof furnace-room. It is highly com- 
mendable to go a step further by con- 
structing a ceiling slab of reinforced con- 
crete below the ceiling joists of this room, 
— thereby eliminating all chance for the 
spread of accidental fire to the timber 
construction overhead. This fireproofing 
of the heating-plant enclosure is illus- 
trated in sketch No. 1. In out-of-town 
houses, intended for summer residence, 
a large room in the basement constructed 
in this manner, — with reinforced con- 
crete ceilings and walls, — and provided 
with a burglar-proof door, affords a con- 
venient and safe place to store valuable 
furnishings during the owner’s absence. 
All bearing walls in the basement should 
be of solid masonry, and should extend 
from footings to under side of first-floor 
plate. Timber construction should never, 
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under any conditions, be carried below 
the ground line. It is thoroughly good 
practice, also, to construct interior non- 
bearing partitions of masonry. Hollow- 
tile blocks are particularly suitable for 
this purpose. The practice of using wood 
posts, in the basement, to carry interior 
loads, should certainly be discouraged. If 
a support is necessary, it should be of 
masonry — but it is much better, and 
makes for a less cluttered-up basement, 
to eliminate posts and piers altogether 
and span from wall to wall, where neces- 
sary, with a reinforced concrete or steel 
girder of sufficient strength to carry the 
imposed load. The extra cost of the girder 
would, in most cases, be offset by the sav- 
ing in eliminating the post, or pier, and its 
attendant footing. 

Over the entire floor area of the base- 
ment, a four-inch slab of concrete should 
be laid after the earth has been firmly 
tamped down. This slab of concrete 
should be insisted upon, whether the fin- 
ished floor is to be of cement, brick, tile, 
or wood; and it is well to reinforce it 
against shrinkage stresses, and to bridge 
any soft places in the ground, by imbed- 
ding in the concrete some form of coarse 
wire mesh or expanded metal. Where 
cement finish is desired, this should be not 
less than three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, and it should be applied before 
the concrete has become “set” — other- 
wise the cement finish will not properly 
unite with the concrete base. In rooms 
having a cement floor, the cement can be 
carried up on the walls to a height of six 
or eight inches above the floor, thus form- 
ing a waterproof and sanitary base, as 
illustrated in sketch No. 2. Then, if the 
floor is slightly graded to a sump con- 
nected with the underground drainage 
system, the floor can easily be kept clean 
by turning the hose on it occasionally. 

All cement floor finish should be jointed 
at regular intervals, not exceeding three 
feet, so as to concentrate at these joint- 
ings any probable shrinkage cracks. Here 
again, a simple, inexpensive wire mesh 
imbedded in the cement finish will react 
against the shrinkage strains and lessen 
the liability of cracking. For this rein- 
forcement, common chicken-wire mesh 
answers admirably. 
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Too rapid drying-out is the most pro- 
lific cause of cracks in cement floors. They 
should be entirely protected from at- 
mospheric or artificial heat for five or six 
days. The most efficient method of ac- 
complishing this is to cover the work with 
sand or sawdust, — this covering to be 
kept absolutely and continuously damp 
for the time stated. Then, provided no 
settlement occurs due to an insufficient 
foundation, and provided the finish has 
been reinforced and thoroughly troweled 
down — then, and then only, can an 
acceptable floor be predicated with any 
degree of confidence. 

It is advisable never to lay a cement 
floor on a “‘fill,”? but it is nevertheless 
often done where a more expensive beam 
and slab construction is prohibitive; in 
which case the fill should be settled by 
being kept thoroughly flooded with water 
for a period of four or five days preceding 
the laying of the concrete base. Care 
should be taken that no clay enters into 
this fill— for clay will not “‘stay put,” 
but will heave or shrink with every degree 
of dampness. If existing conditions neces- 
sitate the laying of a concrete slab on 
ground containing clay, —on a cellar bot- 
tom, for instance, — the best that can be 
done is, first, to put down a four- or five- 
inch layer of pure sand or gravel, thor- 
oughly tamped, on which to lay the con- 
crete floor slab. The layer of sand forms a 
“‘cushion” that will absorb or distribute 
the movement of the clay underneath, 
and thus protect the cement from crack- 
ing. The concrete, particularly under 
those conditions, should contain imbedded 
reinforcement as heretofore suggested. 

In basement rooms to be used for living 
purposes, a wooden floor is greatly prefer- 
able to cement, although the construction 


of the former, with due provision for its 
ventilation, is far more expensive than 
the other. In sketch No. 3 is shown a sat- 
isfactory method of ventilation and con- 
struction for a floor of this type. On the 
rough concrete slab are laid the “sleepers” 
that carry the floor joists. The two sets of 
timbers, at right angles to each other, ad- 
mit of a free circulation of air underneath 
the floor in all directions. From below the 
upper set of joists and in the opposite 
walls enclosing the room, numerous vent 
flues should be carried up to the outer air, 
thus assuring the requisite cross-ventila- 
tion beneath the floor. It is advisable, if 
dampness is at all apprehended, either to 
coat the “‘sleepers”’ with liquid asphalt, or 
to use bricks in their stead. This sketch 
also indicates a brick or stone veneer above 
the ground line. 

A damp basement is an abomination 
and a breeder of ills. The waterproofing of 
the basement is therefore a subject worthy 
of serious consideration. To begin with, 
one hard and fast rule should always be 
adhered to, namely, — waterproof all ex- 
terior basement walls below ground and pro- 
vide a tile drain at their base. These two 
precautions serve to take care of surface 
water, which must ever be reckoned with. 
The waterproofing of the wall prevents 
the penetration of moisture that seeps 
downward from the surface, while the tile 
drain prevents its lodgment around the 
footings. It should be borne in mind that 
the object of waterproofing is to render 
the affected parts impervious to moisture. 
Applying waterproofing to the inside face 
of a wall is fallacious in principle. It is 
entirely possible to obtain a dry basement 
by this method, but what about the wall? 
It is surely evident that a water-soaked 
foundation wall is unworthy of comment. 
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On the other hand, a dry wall is a prime 
necessity to the well-being of the house 
and its occupants. And the only reliable 
method of keeping a wall dry is to apply 
the waterproofing on the outside of the 
wall. 

Boiling-hot asphalt applied to the out- 
side of a masonry wall makes a practical 
and satisfactory waterproofing. Two coats 
should be the minimum, and the wall 
should be thoroughly dry and clean be- 
fore the application of the coating. If the 
foundation walls are of concrete, an admix- 
ture of hydrated lime with the cement will 
render the wall watertight under ordinary 
conditions. But this should merely be 
considered as an added precaution; both 
the asphalt and the hydrated lime being 
insisted upon where concrete is to be 
waterproofed. The hydrated or “slacked” 
lime should be thoroughly mixed with the 
dry Portland cement in the proportion of 
one part lime to ten parts cement, by 
weight. 

When soil is encountered that is natu- 
rally saturated with moisture, it becomes 
necessary to protect the bottom of the 
walls, and likewise the floor slabs, from 
the absorption of water that would other- 
wise work up into and through them from 
underneath. Here, the safe and sure way 
is to put in a three-inch sub-floor slab of 
concrete, over the entire floor area of the 
basement, at the time the wall footings 
are put in. This slab and the concrete 
footings should be waterproofed with 
hydrated lime as before mentioned. Then, 
on top of slab and footings, should be 
mopped at least a three-ply “‘roofing”’ of 
tarred felt and boiling-hot asphalt. And, 
when the walls are up and dry, the same 
“roofing”? should be mopped on the out- 
side face of the wall from ground line to 
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bottom of footings — thus extending be- 
low the horizontal course of waterproofing 
and covering the joint of this waterproof- 
ing through the wall. The sub-floor slab 
simply forms a base upon which to lay the 
waterproofing of the top slab, which is to 
be laid as usual. The tile footing drain 
should also be put in at the base of the 
wall to take care of any overplus of water 
at this point. The above method assures 
a perfectly dry basement even under the 
most unfavorable conditions. A detail of 
it is shown in sketch No. 4. 

The sketch also suggests hollow-tile 
furring for the inside face of exterior base- 
ment walls. This is particularly desirable 
in basement rooms that are to be used for 
living quarters, as it affords additional 
protection and insulation from the mois- 
ture of condensation. 

It often happens that a basement is not 
required underneath the entire area of the 
house. In which case, if the floor joists 
are not at least thirty inches above the 
ground, sufficient excavation should be 
made to allow this much clearance. This 
affords room to get at any pipes, or any 
part of the floor construction, after the 
house is completed. It assures ample ven- 
tilation underneath the house, and in- 


sures the timbering against dampness and 
dry rot. A door from some part of the 
basement should be provided to give 
access to this space; and, whenever oppor- 
tunity affords, the space must be vented 
to the outside air through numerous 
screened openings in the exterior walls. 
Cross-ventilation should be particularly 
striven for, and if inside dwarf walls oc- 
cur, vent openings should also be pro- 
vided through them at frequent intervals. 
Thus, a free circulation of air under the 
floor joists is assured. It is a wise provi- 
sion to install two or three electric lights 
in this unused space underneath the house, 
conveniently operated by a switch located 
near the access door. Crawling underneath 
the house with a kerosene lantern or 
lighted candle is a dangerous proceeding 
and a foolish risk when, for a few dollars, 
permanent lights can be provided. 

A convenient and practical summer 
fruit cupboard can be built in the kitchen 
cellar by utilizing the adjacent part of the 
shallower excavation, as indicated in 
sketch No. 5. A cement shelf projects 
from the cellar into the unused space 
under the house. This shelf is screened in 
on all sides, with screen doors opening to 
same from the cellar. 

Where a porch or terrace, having a 
cement floor laid on a “‘fill,”’ surrounds 
the house on two or more sides, terra cotta 
flue lining should be laid under it, from 
the outside porch wall to and through the 
foundation wall of the main house, thus 
affording ventilation to the space under- 
neath the house that would otherwise be 
cut off on account of the porch “fill.” A 
far better method, both from the stand- 
point of ventilation and construction, is 
to dispense with the “‘fill’’ altogether and 
to span a reinforced concrete slab from 
the house wall to porch wall. While it is 
more expensive, this method is infinitely 
preferable, and is the one sure way to 
avoid settlement of porch and terrace 
floors and the consequent crack between 
these and the enclosing walls. Sketch No. 
6 shows this approved construction. 

Concrete, as a constructive material for 
foundation walls and footings, is rapidly 
replacing brick and stone. And this is as 
it should be, for a material that is abso- 
lutely flexible in handling, yet becomes as 
solid as rock, approaches the ideal. The 
question of cost is no longer a factor; con- 
crete, under favorable conditions, is no 
more expensive than first-class brickwork 
or stonework; it is often more economical 
than either, and always more desirable as 
regards its constructive properties and 
adaptability. Concrete, reinforced where 
conditions demand, is a universal building 
material, combining, as it does, lasting 
endurance with complete adaptability to 
any structural conditions. The great ad- 
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vantages of a building material that can 
be “poured” rather than “‘laid,”’ are evi- 
dent. Wall footings should invariably be 
of this material. The big advantage here 
is that the concrete “flows” to an absolute 
contact with the ground, and accommo- 
dates itself to any unevenness of bed. 
Again, after the concrete has “‘set,’’ the 
footing becomes one solid, continuous 
slab, that will act as a beam under the 
superimposed wall, thereby bridging any 
soft places in the ground and preventing 
settlement cracks. A few longitudinal 
rods, imbedded in the footing slab, about 
three inches from the bottom, are advis- 
able to take care of this “‘beam action” 
in concrete footings. 

One factor that warrants the use of con- 
crete, for foundation walls, is that the 
thickness of the walls is not limited by cer- 
tain fixed units of measurement or by the 
impracticabilities of construction that are 
met with in the laying up of “jointed” 
masonry. For instance, a bonded six-inch 
or a ten-inch brick wall is out of the ques- 
tion; it must be either eight or twelve 
inches, and so on, — the thickness vary- 
ing in units of four inches. Again, it is im- 
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practicable to build a stone wall less than 
about sixteen inches in thickness. Fur- 
thermore,: both these types of masonry, 
being made up of small pieces, must be 
well “‘bonded”’ or instability is the result. 
With concrete, these limitations do not 
obtain: the thickness of wall can be made 
exactly what the conditions demand, — 
thereby fostering economy of space as 
well as material. 

In sketch No. 7 is indicated a com- 
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parison of the three types of wall, suppos- 
ing each wall to be subject to the same 
conditions. The economy of concrete is 
obvious. Finally, a concrete wall, not be- 
ing made up of numerous “pieces”’ and 
multitudinous horizontal mortar joints, is 
free from the inherent settlement that 
characterizes a brick or stone wall. And, 
because a concrete wall is monolithic, ex- 
pensive arch construction to span openings 
therein is unnecessary. An “arch” in a 
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concrete wall is simply a few steel rods 
embedded in the concrete that spans the 
opening. 

Where concrete is used for foundation 
walls, the settlement of basement area 
walls away from the main wall is easily 
overcome. This settlement is due to the 
fact that area walls are usually built after 
the main wall is finished and the trenches 
filled up to the bottom of the areas. The 

(Continued on page xxvii) 
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“Tf with fancy unfurled, 
You leave your abode, 
You may go round the world, 
By the old Marlboro road.” 








HESE lines of Thoreau’s have often 
been a comfort to me, as they doubt- 
less have to many another would-be 
traveler, but I have learned a more 
wonderful secret still: you need n’t 
leave your abode at all, for the world, 
at least a very delightful part of it, 
will come to you, if you stay at home 
and keep your eyes open. 

2 2 aha If it had n’t been for several months 
of what we were disposed to consider great limitation, when one 
of those in our house was obliged to stay indoors and view the out- 
side world almost entirely from the window by which the reclining 
chair was placed, I doubt if we should ever have discovered that 
we could gain a better acquaintance with our neighbors, the 
birds, right in our own dooryard, than if we had bustled away to 
attend all the ornithological meetings to which we regretfully 
declined invitations. 

I suspect that “Heaven lies about us” a good deal later than 
“in our infancy,” if we could only believe it. 

At any rate, we have learned that we have a heavenly back- 
yard for a bird-lover to own, and the best of it is, that it isn’t 
a whit better than the yards of hundreds of other dwellers in our 
small cities, who have their little plots of ground on quiet resi- 
dential streets. 

Ours is n’t even a quiet street, for the noisy trolleys pass every 
ten minutes, but a little bit of the old-time countriness of the 
village that was here a generation ago is still left us; there is the 
dear, scraggly old apple tree near the corner of the house, and 
farther down in our quarter-acre lot are two or three pear trees, 
the remnant of a cedar hedge, and a few currant bushes. 

Our setting might be much worse, it is evident, but it is not 
in the least extraordinary; and there is no reason to think that 
the birds who visit us so freely are showing any partiality. 

Pretty good, pretty quick — pretty good, pretty quick, the robins 
begin their cheerful prophecy in early March. When I hear that 
first robin I wonder if I love any other bird so well, but when, on 
some bright morning, from the open window I catch the first 
tender warble of a bluebird, I know that I do! 

I never heard of anybody who loved grackles — our common 
crow blackbirds — but I do welcome the first sight of them, 





























stepping pompously across the lawn, their beautiful necks shin- 
ing green and purple in the sun. 

April brings us the first friendly little chippies, singing Chee- 
chee-chee-chee-chee, until I wonder why they have never learned 
to go up or down the scale, but keep forever to their single little 
note. I love it, though, because it belongs to the chippies and 
because they belong with that first hot April day, when dande- 
lions suddenly start and we are led (alas!) to believe that summer 
is close at hand. 

But it is May that really opens the doors and proclaims with 
the glad trumpet of the Baltimore oriole that the carnival has 
begun. 

Here, here, here I am—here! Who could help feeling a rush 
of youthful gladness at that blithe call! Such assurance of wel- 
come is in his announcement! We rush to the window and catch 
a joyous flash of orange color in the old apple tree. 

Within a day or two of the oriole’s advent, we catch a burst of 
melody that fills us with delight. I believe I always impulsively 
cry, ““What’s that?” 

There is something about the exquisite sweetness of the gros- 
beak’s song that seems of an almost unearthly quality; at first, 
I can’t quite believe my ears. 

And how wonderful his colors are! To catch the light on his 
ruby-red breast makes me think of the veiled chalice in the 
Abbey pictures of the Holy Grail. Still, I do not have the same 
feeling for the rose-breasted gresbeak that I do for the little gray 
chebec, who comes about the same time, and sits upon my tele- 
phone wire and nods his tiny head with every note he utters: 
Chebec’ — chebec’ — chebec’ ! 

I think he likes me — perhaps that is the secret of the whole 
matter! 

When I go out into the yard, he studies me with bright-eyed 
friendliness and keeps up his cheerful conversation while I cau- 
tiously step nearer and nearer, till I can see every one of his 
delicate gray feathers and the tiny light ring around his eye. 

Once when he was high up in a pear tree, he deliberately 
hopped down toward me, from twig to twig, as I talked softly to 
him, until he was almost within reach of my hand, above my 
head. He appeared to find my company as interesting as I did 
his, and said his little word over and over to me, studying me, 
meanwhile, with friendly eyes, and raising a slight crest, as if he 
were half inclined to lift his cap to me. 

Then there are the yellow-throated vireos. Cheer’-up — cheer- 
re’ — cheer-up’! Who would ask for any better philosophy than 
that? 
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Little yellow-throat always makes me ashamed of myself — 
that I thought that times were dull and cheerless, just because it 
“‘fogged”’ in February; why did n’t I remember that May always 
comes? His colors are lovely, the clear bright yellow of his throat 
and breast shading softly to the white below. Above he is a 
warm olive green. Sometimes he builds a nest in the pear tree — 
a pretty little hanging nest, of grasses and strips of bark, covered 
with soft gray-green lichens. 

We almost never have red-eyed vireos in our yard, but a few 
blocks away they are frequent visitors and yellow-throats are 
rare. 

We are delightfully busy the first week in May, welcoming 
these early comers at the spring carnival, though it is not until 
about the tenth of the month that we feel that the play has 
really begun. 

The orchestra of orioles and grosbeaks and robins and vireos 
keeps up its jubilant music, but the notable part of the perform- 
ance is largely in pantomime, after the warblers come. 

Why they are called warblers, we could perhaps learn from the 
man who named our street Chestnut Street, when it was lined 
with maple trees. Certainly the one thing warblers do not do is 
to warble! They come to us lisping soft fseeps and tiny tinkling 
notes that seem, on the whole, more in keeping with their fairy- 
like forms than any louder caroling could be. 

If there is anybody who is so grown-up that he has lost his 
belief in fairies, I should like to have him sit by my window, or 
walk softly about my yard, in the second week of May. Or if he 
will open his eyes and look with faith — it takes faith to see 
warblers — he need not go farther than his own shrubs and 
bushes. 

You can hardly believe you saw anything, so quick, so light, 
was that tiny flitting among the leaves —a flash of yellow, a 
suggestion of black or white or green or blue — did you really 
see anything at all? 

Yes, there it is again — you catch a glimpse of tiny wings. 
And there is another, and over there is another — and what was 
that in the lilac bush? 

Certainly nothing but fairies in disguise ever could play such 
tricks before your eyes — now here, now there, now utterly 
vanished from view. 

But gradually you accustom yourself to the quick motions, 
and you find that each tiny creature becomes distinct to your 
vision, though it takes many glimpses to note all the delicate 
colors and markings, as bird students like to do. 

In the first year that we studied birds in our own dooryard, 
great good fortune sent an unusual “wave” of warblers through 
our section of the country, as they traveled toward their summer 
homes in Canada and our northern borders. Since then we have 
never seen so many as that season brought us, though from the 
tenth of May to the end of the month, we are always on the look- 
out, and can be certain of several varieties each year; besides, 
there is the excitement of never knowing what a day may bring 
forth. 

The myrtle warblers we may be pretty sure of, and they can 
be more easily distinguished than some of their relatives; the 
four yellow patches, on the crown, rump, and either side of the 
breast, being very noticeable. The upper parts are of a soft 
bluish gray, the throat is white, and the sides of the breast are 
heavily marked with black. 

Why myrtle warblers ever come to our dooryard, I do not 
pretend to say, as they are especially fond of bayberry and 
myrtle bushes, where they get their favorite food, with which 
I certainly cannot provide them. But they do come, one or two 
of them each season, to our great delight. Last year I saw one 
peering over the edge of an eave trough, as much at home as an 
English sparrow. 

Parula warblers we often see. The name, blue yellow-backed 


warbler, which is usually added in the bird books, describes them 
well enough for identification, but no wofds can quite express the 
effect of that sunny glint across those gray-blue feathers. The 
blue of all our warblers is gray-blue and the green is olive green. 

The black-throated green is a gay, pretty creature with bright- 
yellow cheeks and a yellow line above the eye, the upper parts 
of bright olive green, and the throat and breast jet black. There 
are two white wing-bars and there is much white in the tail- 
feathers also; the white of the under parts is streaked with black 
at the sides. 

If the warblers are fairies in disguise, the chestnut is the 
jester of the court. The streaked markings of white and black 
and yellow about his little head give him a definitely humorous 
expression. He looks up at me like a veritable little clown. It is 
the distinct straight line of rich chestnut color down each side of 
his white breast that gives him his name. 

I sometimes think that the bay-breasted is the loveliest of all 
the warblers; and yet, when I say that his crown is chestnut, the 
throat, upper breast and sides a richer chestnut still, the fore- 
head and cheeks black, with a cream-buff patch on the sides of 
the neck, and the lower parts white, I give little idea of the 
beauty and delicacy of the shadings. 

The magnolia warbler is an elegant little creature, with his 
black back, the large white patch on his wings, and throat and 
breast of clear, beautiful yellow, heavily streaked with black at 
the sides. 

Then there is the Canadian, with somewhat softer colors, but 
wearing a necklace of black spots across the yellow breast, as if 
it were made of little “danglers”’ of jet. 

When the King of the Fairies appears you know him at once 
— disguises are difficult when you come to royalty. The Black- 
burnian warbler, flashing before you in the most brilliant possi- 
ble combination of vivid orange, velvet black, and snowy white, 
shows in every turn of his aristocratic little head that he has 
been accustomed to wearing his best clothes every day of his 
life, and that adulation has always been his due. 

The yellow warbler, the so-called “‘ garden canary,” is usually 
on the list of warblers that I see in my yard; so is the black-and- 
white creeping warbler. Sometimes I see a blackpoll. 

The Maryland yellow-throat and the redstart, both captivating 
warblers, I may see all summer, so there is not quite the excite- 
ment in watching them in May that there is in studying those 
that stay only a few wonderful days. 

The most enchanting week of the whole year, I believe, is that 
when the warblers appear in greatest numbers. The air is filled 
with the perfume of fruit-tree blossoms; drifts of white bloom 
cover the spirea bushes; I have a carpet of blue violets under 
my apple tree, and all the tree branches show through the green- 
gold mistiness of tiny leaves. Everywhere is song and sweetness 
and lovely color. 

Other birds than these that I have spoken of occasionally 
come to us in May —a purple finch, “looking like an English 
sparrow dipped in pokeberry juice,” sometimes a gray catbird, 
and once in a while a pensive pewee. 

During the early part of the month I have seen both white- 
crowned and white-throated sparrows — and once a hermit 
thrush stayed about the yard for an hour or two. 

How we did long to have him sing just one strain, such as the 
poets tell about! But not he! He gazed at me, however, with 
gentle, unfrightened eyes, and I was grateful to him for that. 

In fact I am so grateful in May for the possession of a window 
which looks into even my small bit of out of doors, that I am not 
disposed to ask for more than the gods provide. 

I am thankful, also, that when the city assessors place a valu- 
ation upon my modest estate, their eyes are holden that they 
may not see how closely I live to Fairyland — taxes are high 
there, I am told! 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Tue House Brautiruy Pusuisutne Co., INc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HREE unusual houses of widely 

different types will be a feature 

of the June House BEAuTIFUL. 

Plans and striking pictures will 
accompany an article about the splendid 
colonial mansion at Bolton, Massachu- 
setts, where Napoleon came near spend- 
ing the last days of his life, and which has 
now been thoroughly restored by its own- 
er, Mr. John L. Saltonstall of Boston. A 
picturesque Long Island house, designed 
by H. T. Lindeberg, and an attractive 
residence in the California mountains, de- 
signed by Elmer Grey, will also be repre- 
sented. Nobody who is thinking of build- 
ing or remodeling a house this summer 
should make up his mind until he has 
given thought to the fascinating possi- 
bilities suggested by these features of the 
June issue. 

To balance the architectural interest of 
these features will be the wider appeal of 
Mrs. Hayden Richardson’s paper on tea- 
rooms, and of Dr. L. O. Howard’s on the 
mosquito problem. Everybody who has 
been to Cape Cod knows well ‘“‘ The Sign 
of the Motor Car,” Mrs. Richardson’s 
tea-house, and will be glad to know that 
she is to write on the secret of tea-house 
management for the benefit both of those 
who are thinking of taking up this newest 
profession and of the larger public who 
would like to see her hospitality and good 
taste duplicated in all parts of the coun- 
try. Dr. Howard, a recognized authority 
on insect pests, will explain clearly how 
every householder must go to work to ex- 
terminate mosquitoes. 

In many a household the children have 
ugly and uncomfortable rooms because 
their parents have not thoroughly grasped 
the fact that the child’s room is as impor- 
tant as any other. To the June number 
Nina Tachau will contribute an instruc- 
tive paper on the “Girl’s Room.” 

Mr. Bergengren will describe the work of 
a medalist of the Boston Arts and Crafts 
Society; and the number will be round- 
ed out with an article on fireplaces by 
Bertha M. Howland, genial papers by 
Lillian H. Tryon and Dallas Lore Sharp, 
another installment in the valuable de- 
partment on ‘The Inside of the House,” 
and the always entertaining Arts and 
Crafts notes. 














Hodgson Portable Houses 
Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 


We show here a screened house—a delight at this time of the year —and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 


Catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


Address all correspondence to Boston 











1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. 
General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all dimensions. Large half- 

tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


Or Leading Book Sellers 











Get our Bungalow Book 


of Plans, Elevations, De- 
tails. The houses shown 
have all been built — 
costs quoted are not 
guesses. Money back if 
not satisfied. Price 50 cts. 
EGYPTIAN METHOD 


CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3500 up. By mail $1. 

Book of Bungalows, One and One anda Half Story $1000. By mail $2. 

Camps, Cabins and Shacks, Designs from $300 up. By mail $1. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses, Designs from $3000 up. By mail $2. 
The four books sent at one time, $5. 


E. E. HOLMAN CO., 1020-H Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














— 2 F you intend to build 
, ] a want your new 
jome to be express- 

#3 ive of your own indivi. 
¥{ duality and different 

rom thecommonplace 

you will be interested 
In my proposition in 
regard to specia 
sketches and in the two 
ublications described 





are. ji 

Colonial Houses”’ 
containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de- 
scriptions and esti- 
mates, in that ever- 
2 : leasing style. Price 
by guyress propels . STUCCO HOUSES ’ containing perspectives and 1-8/ 
scale floor plans and showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. 
Price by erprese prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require 
ments and they will have earnest consideratio! 


Address E. §. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





Stillwell California Homes any Stithate 


Our Books give Photos — plans — costs. 
‘REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 

“ WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans. $600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“ LITTLE BUNGALOWS ”’ 
81 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER 






All 3 Books for $1— Postpaid 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects 
4012 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 














BUILD YOUR HOME 
THE NEW WAY” 

10% Larger Bedrooms, 50% 
Larger Wardrobe capac- 
ity and you can save from 

$100 to $300 in building a 

home. 

Send 50c. for Plan Book 

which shows 2 designs — 

Tanging in price from 

$1200 to #12,000 

JOHN THOMAS BATTS 
















Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Every Home Builder 
should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects 








“ 2 nw yh r ” 
HOMES OF CHARACTER 
THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 


Exteriors, bound 
xteriors, bDoun Sent Prepaid for $/ 


in cloth. 

Just pina $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 

NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 



















“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, | 
together with your card and a dollar bill 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9 x 113g 
1914books showinghal* tonecutsand floor plans* 
of carefully selected pre «tical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 23 years’ experience. 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
WATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J. 
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National Bank Bldg. 
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¢THE SHOPPING GUIDES 


HIV NNO NO No_No. 


VOU CU CUSUC UCU 


This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
request. Address THE House Beautirut, 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








at McCutcheon’s 


During the entire month of May wher- 
ever you may turn in our ample aisles 
you will find unusually attractive values. 


Table Linens below the normal prices, and 
this in view of the fact that flax will be scarce and 
linen more costly next year on account of the war. 
Fancy Table Linens, including many lines 
which are especially suitable for the summer home. 
Towels, Bed Linen and Bed Cover: 
ings of every description. 
Neckwear, Hosiery and Lingerie, dainty 
creations, also modern Silk and Knit Underwear. 
Women’s Outer Garments, including Sum- 
mer Dresses, Waists and Blouses of the newest 
models. 

_ Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 











$1.00 Brings You This Metal 
WINDOW BOX that Makes 


E>, Plants Grow 


It can be set inside or 
outside the window or on 
- the porch railing. Will 

not leak and damage the 
woodwork. Patented ventilated and drainage bottom. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel, enameled oa green, 
6 inches deep, 7 14 inches wide and made in any lengths. 

To introduce and show you this box, we will send you by Parcel 
Post, one 30 inches long, anywhere east of ississippi 
ceipt of $1.00. West of the Mississippi for $1.50. 

Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow q 
Success Manufacturing Co., 21 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Mass. 



























The NewDodson SparrowTra 


Double funnel trap on left, automatic drop trap on right; 
catches sparrows at both ends. No other trap like this. le 
4 arene, onats welded wire; lasts a life-time. Price 

.00, f.0.b. Chicago. 

The old-styie Dodson Trap has been successful for two years 
—thousands in use. This trap is notably better. 

Banish sparrows and native birds will return to your garden. 
The sparrow is a quarrelsome pest. U.S. Dept. o f poo) an md 
= in pinay gp oepnny be ~~ am —. . a 

parrows are or one thing only —they’re to eat 
Often served as Reed Birds. — coe 

Write for Sparrow Trap booklet and for Dodson Bird Book 
which tells how to win native birds to live in your garden — 
both free. Mr. Dodson, a Director of the Tlinois Audubon 
Society, has been building bird houses for 20 years. Dodson 
houses win birds. Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
703 Security Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy, where to buy,and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FoR Repty Must Accompany ALL Inquirigs. ApD- 
prREss “The Information Bureau,” THe Hovusse 
BEAvTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


UMMER furniture of reed, rattan, 
cane, willow, woven grass, hickory, 
cedar, and maple is now on display. The 
new pieces are especially desirable because 
of the comfort as well as beauty of the de- 
signs, and come in natural colors, ivory 
white, French gray, baronial brown, green, 
and yellow. Almost any color or shade 
desired to harmonize with other summer 
furnishings may be ordered. 


ie 

AND-WOVEN rugs are being made 
in most attractive designs and to 
match other furnishings; the new Crex 
rugs of prairie grass are stitched in herring- 
bone design which adds to their strength 
as well as appearance; jute rugs with nat- 
ural grayish tan ground and Chinese de- 
signs in soft rose, old blue, dull gold, and 
green are effective for bungalows; while 
especially satisfactory for porch rugs, be- 
ing rain proof, are the Kee Chong rugs 
made of twisted sea grass. The centers are 
plain and the simple wood-dyed borders 

come in blue, green, or brown. 


ata Rec 

AMMOCK and porch pillows, also 
table covers, of Madagascar grass- 
cloth show delightful combinations of 
stripes, — terra cotta, soft green, and dull 
yellow. Flowered cretonne cushion covers, 
especially those with black background 
and gayly colored patterns, are in-great de- 
mand, while linen covers are shown in al- 
most every imaginable color combination 


of stripes. 
ase 

OT only: of interest at this time, but 

something that will be of interest to 
collectors in the future, is the Three Kings 
plaque made by the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain Company to commemorate the 
meeting in December of last year of the 
kings of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
to discuss a peace proposition. The plaque 
is triangular in shape, having a three- 
leaved-clover design, the coat of arms, and 


silhouette of each of the kings. The price ° 


is nominal and the edition limited. 
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Building? 
Get This Free Book 


It tells all about the proper method 
of finishing floors and interior wood. 
work, and improving furniture. A 
big help in beautifying the home — 
new or old. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious and natural shades, Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard woods, 

If you are interested in building we will mail you free 
a Dollar Portfolio of Wood Panels, showing all popular 
woods finished with Johnson’s Wood Finishes. Re. 
member— the Panels and the 25c book, Edition HB s, 
are Free and Postpaid. 

Take this ad to your dealer — or write. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities ” 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 














GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. Tell 
me how many you want and about what sizes 


W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M 














Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors im 
7 Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
Pror. Beat _leading colleges. 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 
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HESS saan’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful wine Bb mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes, To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus. 
trated circular. 

The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 


RUGS WORTH 
LIVING WITH 


Why not buy the kind of floor covering that 
gives lifetime satisfaction ? Choice Oriental Rugs, 
which I buy and sell at reasonable prices, make 
the most economical floor covering. 

My aim is not to sell you one rug, but to make 
of you a friend and customer for life. For that 
reason I am careful in my selections of rugs and 
I am willing to send you a selection of rugs which 
you can look over carefully and return, at my 
expense, if you then so wish. 

1 pay express both ways. Send today for a little 

brochure I have prepared on rugs. /¢ és free. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 




















Young man who has had a technical education and 
experience with prominent Houses, desires position 
with Interior Decorating-House Furnishing firm. Ad- 
dress H. R. Post Office Box 822, N. Y. City. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL— THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory —for old 
or new floors—different patterns to match furnishings— 
outwear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 
and catalogues of design FREE. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 











’ Summer Vacation with 
Professional Training 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
Belle Terre, L. I. Permanent Studio. 
Send for circular. Susan F. Bissell, 
Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


A genuine mahoga any jie crust table; three wonderful beds, and 
4 sideboard in a class by itself. Card, sewing and serving tables; : 
two dining tables and two old paintings, one by Sartoris, one 


attributed to Wai Russellville, Ky. 
BS oo y 
a oS Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
‘ound, away fom stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
y. It pays to look us up. 
























C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 








ROM the Paul Revere Pottery and 

Bowl Shop attractive breakfast and 
luncheon sets may now be obtained. They 
also make hand-woven linen table run- 
ners, with ends embroidered in the color 
and design of the pottery selected. From 
this shop complete desk sets may be ob- 
tained, —ink well, pen tray, stamp box, 
and paper weight. 


NOVELTY which will be welcomed 

is a tumbler carrier, a basket made 
of willow, with a strong handle, with cross 
ropes of willow forming compartments for 
twelve tumblers, 


WELL-KNOWN firm which makes 
a specialty of globes and other light- 
ing fixtures, is showing particularly attrac- 
tive globes for bedrooms. They are in 
flower patterns in pastel shades, among 
them a laurel design and also an orchid 
design in daintiest tones of mauve. One 
design has insets of Wedgwood medal- 
lions in blue or green; another, a Greek 
dancing girl. Center basins for indirect 
lighting with sidewall brackets to match 
are furnished, and if desired, fixtures may 
be had in contrasting colors. Etched 
bowls may be had in exquisite colorings 
of gray, mauve, ivory, and buff. 
Sa cchres ad 
OR a bit of black-and-white decoration 
in a room is a tall candlestick with an 
enameled black wood base, slender fluted 
standard with alternate stripes of black 
and white, and a brightly colored Jaco- 
bean shade. A bridge lamp, with an ad- 
justable mahogany standard would also 
make an effective piazza lamp. It has an 
adjustable mahogany rod from the end of 
which is suspended an ebony-and-yellow 
silk globe, trimmed with a red silk cord 
and tassel. This globe is fourteen inches 
in diameter and has electric fittings. For 
the reading-table many attractive vase 
lamps are shown, white porcelain being 
used, and undecorated Satsuma, as well 
as decorated vases of every kind. An 
attractive yellow pottery vase lamp shown 
at one of the shops has a yellow silk shade, 
both shade and bow] decorated with black- 


birds. 
Sa 


ANTERNS, both swinging and side 

wall, are made of willow, wrought iron 
in quaint shapes, teakwood with silk pan- 
els, cedar, lacquer, and bamboo. Renais- 
sance candles to be used without shades 
are shown in a great variety of colors, in- 
cluding wood browns and orange. Many 
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Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled i in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


“Send_ for: Booklet: 















ATE and: Dtibty <in~ Decoration” 
- 5 And-Samples 








IS HE CRAZY? 


"le: owner of a plantation in Mississippi is 
giving away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The owner wants 
enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the 
Factory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 
Block 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care 
for your trees for $6.00 per month. Your profit 
should be $1, 000 per year. Some think this man 
is crazy for giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his madness. 
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BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














hit! Experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 
Ra today. Write for free valuable booklet. 
DSMITH CO., Dept.106, Washington, D. C. 


Sp! (Ne POEMS WANTED [05,?uriic’s be cone 








MCHUGHWILLOW 
FURNITURE: 


Made to the same high standard 
since 1893. Booklet on Request 


JOSEPH PP HIGH &SON 
West 42nd Street. New York: 























\Se THE SHOPPING GUIDE He) 


Toronto 
(\ Live in the Garden 


3" Sd Spend the summer in your garden. 
Make it comfortable with Mathews 










































designs of black decorations on white can- ‘h, 
dles are shown. Beautifying, Lasting— 
Old English Floor Wax 
It beautifies floors. It lasts, be- 
cause no other wax has so much of 


sat ene oa 


Decorations. Our free portfolio will the hard im’ 
, . ported wax that enables 
help you. It shows many designs for Sum- ° ORTABLE houses are ‘better built Old English to stand foot-wear. 
Old English Floor Wax doesn’t ~~ 


and more attractive than ever. Par- One Peg Sine Se Soret) 
ents will welcome the sun-parlor play- grates canly apiied, Revit Paint 

° ° / ° ealers, House Furnishin; gia tig 
house, with many windows that give an mente (Druggists) cell it. 60e. ¥ 

. ° . will do a large room for six akg 

abundance of light and air for the children. Send for Free Sample and Book, 
Hand - decorated nursery door porters, 
brilliant in coloring, which could be used 


** Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care ’’ 
THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY 

to good advantage in the playhouse, are 

being made. 


mer Houses, Pergolas, Lattices, Trellises, 
| Furniture and all other Garden decoration. 


}| Ask about our unique bird houses. 




















Ly 1906 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 






THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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INING—-ROOM, bedroom, and living- 

room furniture specially designed, 
painted, and decorated in any color to suit 
the customer, to match chintzes, wall- 
paper, or decorative color scheme of room 
or porch are wonderfully attractive and 
brightening. 














Beautify your home! 
““ARTBR®NZ’’ Products 


Equal of cast bronze in workmanship — finish 
and durability —at one-tenth the prices, 
Book Rocks— Boudoir Lamps— Ash Trays— 
Paper Weights — Statuary — Portables, etc. 
Especially appropriate for 
Decorative use in the home. 


Distinctive Gifts for all occasions. 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 


Prices range from $1.50 up. 


Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
None genuine without this name ““ARTBRONZ” ir Lamp 
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STRONG bed designed especially for 
use in summer camps and bungalows, 
with weight and structural features re- 





For the 
Sewing Room 


Colonial Spool Cabinet of 
































| oe IKATHODION BRONZE works) Height 18” duced to a minimum, is of enameled iron, mahogany, ‘nicely finished. 
| Subjects. |503 Fifth Avenue New York| and has the advantage over the ordinary assorted colors, Useful and 
cot of being better constructed for hold- lm ince 
ing the bed coverings in place. Made ot the 
GE POHLSON SHOPS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 10 Bank Bidg., Pawtucket, R. I. 











O be used as a seat, a couch, or a bed 
is a new cot made of strong canvas, 


OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 


Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 
photos of pet ponies, describes them with 











pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 





Beile Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 





Down Cushion 


White Goose down — from s 


live geese. Free with each 
pei of pillows. — Southern eee oe 
ive Goose Feather Pillows. 
As white, soft and sanitary and msg So as 
a snow flake. Write for catal: og, 
Introductory offer for a limited ‘ime. 
PILLOWS ON FREE parcel 
pos to you free. Use the pillow rh Paaye. 
f not delighted, return at our oh ene 
No one ever did send them back though 
freetodoit. Thisisa t offer in fine feathers. 
A posteard for Cr catalog brings the pe big cial offer. Write today 
VE GOOSE THER PILLOW © 9 PT. 9. STATESVILLE, N. 









‘* The Heart of the Heating Plant.’’ 





The serviceable and sensible handling 
of home heating has been brought to 
the point of perfection with 


yy U- WN EAPOLIS” 

AT REGULATOR 
Used with any heating plant. 
Sold by the heating trade 
everywhere and guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 














2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





stretched taut on a steel frame, with heli- 
tical springs on sides and ends, and fold- 
ing in the center, so that it may be placed 
in a very small space when not in use. 


EES 


ROSEWOOD melodeon in excellent 

condition is offered for sale; also a 
rosewood writing-desk made from an old 
melodeon. 


RSS 


HOME closed for many years has 

been opened for the purpose of dis- 
posing of its furnishings. Our readers 
may be interested to know that among 
other articles are several mahogany bu- 
reaus, with original brasses; highboys, 
tables, a fine old English hobgrate with 
brass finials and beautiful fender; a Hep- 
pelwhite sideboard, and rarely beautiful 
cellarette; a pair of alabaster vases, now 
so much used for electric lighting; a banjo 
clock, and a number of interesting mirrors. 
Among the latter is a small one of gilded 


wood, with bands of wood in imitation of . 


tortoise shell at the sides, the original 
painting at the top, and a shadow box. 


ei vi ie 





COATS-OF-ARMS EMBLAZONED 
Heraldic Designs for Book-plates 


We will make search for Arms, and reduce or enlarge 
design furnished by you. Genealogical Research. 


The Studio, 123 Mulberry St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 





Coats-of-Arms, Book Plates, Steel Dies, 


Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 





‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


ea serene hard-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 
home-makers, teachers, and for well- paid positions 

Bulletins, ** Free Hand Cooking on Scientific a 48 ppl 

10 cents. ** Food Values,’ — practical dietetics, 82 pp., 13 ill., ph 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W, 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 









QM) QUALITY GIFTS 7egim 


Ni G rTS 
SERVING | eRe Free Tae Wie in 
CHAS. N 





a Write 
Bldg., ‘Panta, Pa. 
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DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Inexpensive 
Painted 
Furniture for 
Suburban and 
Country homes. 
Complete sets 
for any room. 
Your choice of 
color scheme. 








Write for literature “E" 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th 
Street, 
New York 







Danersk Peasant Chair (P-1) 


Woven Tush seat.C harming for Nur- 
sery or as an “‘odd”’ chair to lend a 
note of color. Price #6.50. 


































SANITARY it 


Solid Porcelain 
Refrigerators 


a y Beaver RerriceratorMrc.Q 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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“The knowledge that age improves archi- 

tecture as well as wine is not new, but the 
realization that the improvement is due to 
the texture of the surfaces and the softening 
of the rigid lines is recent and has not yet by 
any means become general.” 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, “One Hundred Country 
Homes”—A book that ev ery HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL subscriber should own. 


























7 ROM far away Japan we have 

brought these charming baskets 

and they are here just in time 

#| for the equipment of summer homes 
‘| and tea gardens. 


In three sizes. 

13 in. $3.00. 14in. $3.25. 16 in. $3.50. 
Fitted with enamel bow] for cut 
flowers. Small bird 25c. extra. 

All rights protected. 
COLMAYDEN INDUSTRIES 


44 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








EVERAL gate-legged tables have come 

to our attention, a beautiful seven- 
teenth-century Jacobean table, several 
unusual refectory tables, one of a design 
identical with that of one of the tables 
used at Trinity College, Cambridge; two 
pairs of Gothic andirons, and an old iron 
rush lamp which could easily be converted 
into a candle lamp. 


a> 

ROM one of our subscribers is offered 

a tea service used by La Fayette at 
the time he was entertained at the Cad- 
well House in Montpelier, Vermont. The 
tea set is pink luster, and consists of tea- 
pot, sugar bowl, creamer, bread plate, 
cake plate, waste bowl, three cups with- 
out handles, three mugs with handles, and 
six saucers. From another, a very beau- 
tiful camel’s-hair shawl is offered. And 
from another, a pink plate, in proof con- 
dition, John Hancock House, Boston, and 
a blue Constitution inscription plate. This 
has a crack on the rim, but is a genuine 
piece and not one of the copies. 


SS 
FRENCH clock once used in Napo- 
leon’s household, in original gilt fin- 
ish, standing on an oval satinwood music 
box, which like the clock is in excellent 
condition, will be appreciated by any one 
looking for a mantel clock for a French 


room. 
is 


N interesting pine seaman’s chest has 

come to our notice. It was carved 
with a jackknife during one of the long 
around-the-world voyages in the early 
part of last century. The carving is in 
geometrical design and was apparently 
done with a sure hand and a good eye for 


detail. 
Ba 75 ret a 


OR the users of fireless cookers a steel 

stand has been made, which holds the 
cooker up from the floor and there is a 
shelf underneath for utensils. There is also 
a radiator thermometer which indicates 
when the radiator is sufficiently heated to 
do successful cooking. There are several 
makes of fireless cookers, to be attached 
to gas stoves, now in the market. In an 
electric fireless cooker, the heater is in- 
stalled directly in the cooking compart- 
ment, just below the cooking pans. As 
soon as the oven reaches the desired tem- 
perature, an automatic control cuts off 
the current. This device may be attached 
to the ordinary electric-light socket. 
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FOR THE NURSERY, BEDROOM 
OR SICKROOM 


=== —this little Premier Refrigerator is 
B ideal. It is small, compact, and so 
well insulated that its capacity of 
fifteen pounds of ice insures 
perfect refrigeration for a full day. 
Linings are of heavy 
glass,—clean and sanitary. 
Outside finish is of pure 
white enamel. Equipment 
includes double covers 
and inside wire rack. 
The box complete costs . or 
Stand, additional. .... 
Our stock also includes re- 
frigerators to meet every prac- 
tical requirement. Catalogs on 
request. 


It PAYS to Buy the BEST 


_© Ff fewsa Concer 
i Home Furnishings 
i 45th St. & 6th pine ) 


Ideal Xmas Gift, 


A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest is — ideal Xmas, 
Birthday or Wedding gift. 
Protects furs, woolens and 

shape from moths, mice, 
# dust and damp. 15 days’ free 
trial. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory at low factory prices. 
> Freight prepaid. 

PIEDMONT RED = —— co., 
STATES' TLLE, N. C. 




















Write for6+ page illus- 
trated catalog, showing 
all designs, sizes and prices. Write today. 


Invite the Birds 


Give them a house like this and they ’Ii stay 
all summer. They’ll protect trees, shrubs 
and plants. Our free portfolio shows 
35 new bird-house designs, built by 
master workmen. Send for it to-day. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
944 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 































STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardwere 
tor your new home, write for book- 
let ** Properly Hung Doors.”’ 


Department “ K.” 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain :: Connecticut 















” Things to ‘Plant j in May 


"THERE are a lot of them. Every one of them isin 
our special Late Planting List. Send for it. 

Don’t put off planting until next year, for fear it is 
too late. We plant successfully all through May. 
There’s no reason why you should not do the same; 
and every reason why you should. 

Rhododendrons, Evergreens and Shade Trees are 
some of the things. 

You take no risk. We guarantee everything we 
sell, to grow satisfactorily, or it will be cheerfully 
replaced. 
















Visit the Nursery. The Rhododendrons 
are in bloom. 


>. Our Phone Number is 68 Westbury 


icks Jrees 


‘Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbury ond Island 
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W. @ J. SLOANE 
Interior Decorators. 
Furniture Makers, 


LAX Floor Coverings » Fabrics. 
\ Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. { 














New York. 
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“DRYAD” CANE FURNITURE has distinction of style 
and quality of workmanship only found where the skilled 
craftsman and artist work hand in hand. 





The designs are original and have a quiet dignity not to be 
found in the many imitations now being offered as like “DRYAD.” a 





Imported and sold exclusively by us in NewYork and vicinity. 





The genuine identified by this la bel—( DRYAD, FIRNTIRE 





Illustrated Catalogue, ‘‘The ‘DRYAD’ Cane Book,’’ mailed upon request. 
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For nearly three centuries this scaieiictel house has stood caiialiaed to 
the weather. Continuously occupied and still almost perfectly pre- 
served, it offers the most convincing proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has been universally recognized as 
the wood preferred above all others in home-building. And figuring value 
in terms of service, it is the most economical. 


Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available 
today, as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer 
is unable to supply it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful 
to you in securing it. 


Send today for our free booklet, ““Wuite Pine 1n Home Buitpine.” It is beautifully illustrated, 
and gives much interesting and practical information regarding this most remarkable wood. If you 
contemplate building, please send us the name of your lumber dealer when writing for booklet. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
Representing: 1518 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers Association 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and The 
Associated White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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HO knows when he first 

looked longingly at some 

old piece of furniture, some 

yellowed print or bit of 
china — and felt he could not live without 
it? Whenever it was, from that moment he 
was a collector in the making. And once 
contracted, the antique fever (“the an- 
tics,’ as an old woman called it) is chronic 
and incurable. 

Portland, Oregon, would surely be 
looked upon by all but the most optimistic 
as an unfavorable locality.’ But it was 
there that I first found myself peering 
through windows and doors of varying 
degrees of promise, and sometimes, to my 
own surprise, finding myself rewarded. 
The nucleus of my modest collection, as 
well as the inspiration to continue the 
quest, was an Empire sofa, two little 
fiddle-back chairs and a Willow bowl 
which came to me by inheritance and 
made a special appeal to my imagination 
through having been brought here under 
difficulties that can hardly be conceived 
of in these days. 

The sofa and chairs belonged to a set 
which came around Cape Horn from 
France and up the Columbia River to 
Astoria, then to Portland. The Willow 
bowl was one of an almost unbelievable 
number of household gods which found 
a place in the wagons of a little company 
of brave and adventurous spirits who set 
out one spring morning in 1847, to drive 





BY HELEN EASTHAM 


across the plains to that land of promise 
— vaguely designated as “the West.” A 
young wife brought the bow! for her baby’s 
bath. And it must have borne a charmed 
life — for it withstood all those vicissi- 
tudes and many later ones. 

Everything I have acquired since then 
is so connected in my mind with expedi- 
tions, casual discoveries, and happy sur- 
prises, that it is hard to tell which I like 
the most — the two little painted chairs, 
or the memory of the day in June when I 
suddenly came upon them. There was the 
little maple bed, dark brown from age and 
much rubbing, with such a friendly unas- 
suming look about its four squatty posts. 
The carpenter who owned it was glad to 
to give it to me for the price of a “swell 
little Mission bedstead” that he had in 
mind. 

The tiny German work-table, with its 
delicately curved legs, its mellow-toned 
inlays and minute brass railing was mine 
own from the moment I spied it in a junk- 
shop whose chief commercial activity was 
apparently barter and sale of old keys, 
nails and padlocks. But the exceedingly 
dirty Hebrew proprietor no doubt be- 
lieved that its sale was due to his suave 
story of how it had belonged to Queen 
Victoria in her youth. Even its true his- 
tory must have been strange enough, 
Heaven knows, to have brought it to such 
a pass! On seeing my pleased expression, 
he warmed to his theme and declared with 











a sublime disregard for history that she 
had later sent it as a token of esteem to 
George Washington’s wife. Who would 
not strain every nerve to possess an object 
with such glorious — not to say unique — 
historical associations? The little beaded 
light-stand I found in similar surround- 
ings and in very rickety condition, but 
after being restored the top and shelf 
underneath proved to be particularly fine 
pieces of mahogany. 

Old things of all sorts find their way to 
all towns in so many strange ways that the 
instinctive collector never assumes that 
any place whatever must necessarily be 
devoid of opportunities. In fact the most 
unlikely places frequently assume the 
guise of a happy hunting-ground from the 
very fact that whatever may be there of 
interest to the hunter, is accidental and of 
no interest to the owner. 

A sign of “‘furniture for sale’? and the 
ever active instinct to “have a look”’ were 
all that led to the purchase of an old ma- 
hogany breakfast table — one of my fa- 
vorite pieces, and large enough for a din- 
ing table. On entering the house I saw on 
all sides a glittering array of golden oak, 
highly polished and embellished here and 
there with touches of Art Nouveau. But 
turning into a little dark room, evidently 
the family catch-all in the stress of mov- 
ing, this table caught my eye under its 
load of trash. The woman who answered 
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Pewter coffeepot and old china teapots of quaint design 
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An early nineteenth-century mirror 
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my question said her parents had brought 
it from England, and it had always been 
the greatest nuisance on account of its 
weight, and not much to look at either — 
though she had tried to smarten it up with 
Jap-a-lac. The ten dollars I offered for it 
she accepted gladly, and would no doubt 
have been equally pleased with five. I 
do not always mention prices, as the value 
of these things, bought out of the reg- 
ular markets, is not regulated by any 
standard whatever. But altogether I have 
spent far less than it would require to buy 
new things of corresponding design and 
workmanship or even the same things in 
city antique shops. 

The single black-painted chair with 
cane seat is not a fine specimen, but it is 
sturdy and not unpleasing, and the joy of 
collecting is so subtly related to the in- 
stinct for a bargain that I still think with 
satisfaction of the time I bought it for 
one dollar — a transaction equally grati- 
fying to the vendor and to me. My old 
Dutch highboy is of course older and far 
more valuable from a collector’s stand- 
point than any of the other pieces; but it 
stood for many years in an office, seen by 
many people and passed by. It is only 
rarely that such things can be found ex- 
cept through dealers or private sales. But 
this article is written especially to show 
how this hobby can be pursued almost 
anywhere and how that something we are 
apt to speak of as “‘collectors’ luck”’ does 
often seem to hover over those afflicted 
with “the antics.” 

Then came a summer in New England. 
If you have the good fortune to come upon 
something here that equals its surround- 
ings in beauty and quaintness, and it can 
be bought, it is almost too good to be true. 
When I came upon the two china teapots 
and the pewter coffee-pot I felt that way. 
Even now I stop to wonder how many 
hands have poured from them into pretty 
cups long since gone the way of most cups. 
And how many family conclaves and 
neighborhood gossips have flavored the 
tea therein with sweet or bitter. Who 
could doubt that such things have acquired 
a sort of personality in all their years of 
service in the very heart of family life. 
The little mahogany secretary forinstance; 
what letters it must have seen written! 
Letters grave and gay, and household ac- 
counts, perhaps laboriously cast up by 
thrifty New England housewives, whose 
wedding gifts had included this very sec- 
retary. And what tales the little drop-leaf 
sewing-tables might tell, of times before 
the gentle art of sewing had fallen into dis- 
repute; when “‘readymade”’ was an expres- 
sion rarely heard and never in connection 
with a gentlewoman’s linen or her baby’s 
small trousseau. The discovery of the 


(Continued on page xxx) 














Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that one- 
fourth of the 9,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. 

In the days when the telepnone was 
merely a “city convenience,” the farms of 
the country were so many separated 
units, far removed from the centers of 
population, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it completely 
transformed farm life. It created new 
rural neighborhoods here, there and 
everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners of 
the states, it brought the remotest vil- 
lages and isolated places into direct 
contact with the larger communities. 

Today, the American farmer enjoys 
the same facilities for instant, direct 


One Policy 


communication as the city dweller. 
Though distances between farms are 
reckoned in miles as the crow flies, the 
telephone brings every one as close as 
next door. Though it be half a day's 
journey to the village, the farmer is but 
a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood value, 
the telephone keeps the farmer in touch 
with the city and abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development as 
an essential factor of Universal Service. 
It has co-operated with the farmer to 
achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are post 
offices and includes as many rural 
telephones as there are telephones of 
all kinds in Great Britain, France and 
Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





out California. 


and artists’ drawings. 





Are You Going to the Exposition ? 


]F you are, you will doubtless visit some of the many famous missions scattered through- 

These will have an added interest for you if first you read the new 
book, “ The California Padres,” which devotes a special chapter to each mission, gives 
the most interesting historical facts, and embodies numerous suggestions for the tourist. 
The book has a colored frontispiece and many attractive illustrations from photographs 
It is not only a good book to read before you go to California but 
a good one to own and look over after you return. 


California Padres and Their Missions cihiirs FRANcis SAUNDERS 


At all bookstores. $2.50 net. 


By J. SMEATON CHASE and 
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A beautiful me showing a Decora bowl 
of Adam design. 


Good Light and 
Beauty 


No light is good unless it 
makes seeing easy and com- 
fortable and is in keeping 
with its surroundings. 

Good light is the kind of 
light needed for your par- 
ticular requirements, secured 
by lighting glassware and fix- 
tures that harmonize with the 
furnishings and decorations 
of your home or business. 


Alba 

Lighting Equipment 

Alba softens the piercing irritating 
rays from tungsten lamps into a soft, 
luxurious radiance, makes seeing easy and 
comfortable and brings out the beauty 
of the surroundings and decorations. 

Alba is made in many beautiful forms 
and designs. New designs are being 
added constantly. 


Portfolio of Suggestions 


We have no catalo ee. We make up Indi- 
vidual Loose-leaf Portfolios for each request, 
rapeting ¢ the best and newest equipment for the 
purpose. Please state for which of these purposes 
you want good light : 

10-Hospitals 
11-Churches 


1-Homes 4-Stores 7-Hotels 
2-Dept. Stores 5-Offices 8-Banks 
3-Restaurants 6-Clubs 9-Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chica; 50, Philadelphia, St Louis 


‘&\ Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
i} San Francisco 
oa) Toronto 











City and State 









Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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BY FRED J. WAGNER 


F one owns a car of fairly recent 

vintage, it is not necessary to worry 

or plan to any extent about a tour 

which is to extend over a period of 
time anywhere between a week-end and a 
fortnight. In fact, the average car is in 
fit shape for a month or six weeks’ tour at 
any time. But few people want automo- 
bile tours of that duration nowadays, un- 
less touring from a distant point to that 
great Mecca of 1915, the International 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, where I, still 
in a state of more or less bewilderment 
caused by the magnitude and beauty and 
the thousands of features of the great 
Exposition, happen to be located at this 
writing. If one is headed in this direction, 
he may make the tour in his automobile in 
go-as-you-please fashion, stopping for a 
few days at a time at some of the many 
picturesque places en route. The trip 
from any point east of the Rockies is a 
fairly strenuous one, but the people mak- 
ing it anticipate this, and when going over 
the rough spots, think of the wonders to be 
found at the goal, when the Golden Gate is 
reached — when they will walk into the 
Exposition grounds and gasp and gape in 
awe at that phenomenal Tower of Jewels, 
and the many other remarkable structures. 

But ordinarily one can derive more en- 
joyment from a little week-end trip than 
by taking a tour covering a longer period. 
No matter how fine the car, or how well it 
is equipped with good springs and shock 
absorbers, a long tour is, on the whole, a 
tiresome thing in spite of its pleasures. 
Few people will care to make more than 
one in the course of a season. Barring 
those bound for California, long tours are 
less popular nowadays than they were a 
few years back, when the famous Glidden 
tours, and dozens of other reliability runs 
promoted by automobile clubs and asso- 
ciations, were quite the rage. 

There are certain things which should 
be borne in mind by the man or woman 
keeping a car constantly in service, and 
then suddenly deciding some fine evening 
to start out the next morning with the 
family or friends for a long tour — per- 
haps to camp out. If the car is well kept, 
a long tour in all probability will do it no 
harm. If, however, the machine has been 
abused, heavy touring is fairly certain to 
develop break-downs — probably in some 
wooded section, where the birds twitter 
saucily and the leaves rustle, fully fifteen. 
miles from the nearest town. 
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Here are a few points which come to my 
mind at this time. It is important to 
know that the lubricating system is work- 
ing properly. Before starting off on a long 
trip it is advisable, if the crank case reser- 
voir has not been drained recently, to draw 
off the oil and, after first washing out with 
kerosene, replenish with a fresh lubricant. 
The rear axle housing should be opened 
and sufficient non-fluid oil injected to in- 
sure plenty of lubrication. Of course, the 
grease cups should be refilled and screwed 
down slightly. 

Inasmuch as most modern cars are 
equipped with an electric lighting and 

















What one sees in the South 


starting system — there being more than 
125,000 American built cars thus equipped 
—some attention should be given to this. 
Many motorists do not understand their 
electric systems thoroughly. Writing on 
this subject recently, Clarence O. Sacks, 
an expert on starting and lighting sys- 
tems, says: ““The automobile electric sys- 
tem may be compared with the human 
body in so far as the principal functions 
are concerned. The battery has been 
called the heart, the wires the nerves, and 
the unit or units the muscles or power- 
producing elements. Therefore, the first 
consideration is the battery. The effi- 
ciency of the entire system depends largely 
upon the successful operation of the bat- 
tery, whose function is to store energy 
when the generator is in operation, to dis- 
charge that energy when called upon by 
the cranking unit, and to furnish current 
for the lamps or auxiliary purposes when 
generator is not running. 

“The wires are sensitive to slight abra- 
sions or contact with extraneous metal and 
for that reason should be closely watched. 
The unit or units require attention but 
not to the degree of the battery or wires 
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for they are hardier in construction and 
will withstand a certain amount of abuse.” 

One should inspect the wiring to ascer- 
tain that the terminals and connections 
make absolute contact. The insulation 
must not be cracked or torn, and if found 
in this condition, it should be covered 
with insulating tape to prevent grounding 
of the circuit. Next, the battery should be 
examined. Remove the vent plugs and see 
that the solution in each cell is at the 
proper level, for if the liquid has evapo- 
rated, distilled water must be added so 
that the plates are entirely submerged. 
Incidentally, only distilled or uncontami- 
nated rain water should be used, but if 
this is not obtainable, melted artificial ice 
will answer the purpose. 

If the battery is noted as being weak or 
partially exhausted by symptoms such as 
car lamps burning dimly, or the starter 
lacking ‘‘pep”’ when cranking the engine, 























Motoring through alfalfa fields 


the owner should read the instruction 
book provided by the battery manufac- 
turer and act accordingly. It may be that 
an open circuit is the cause of the trouble, 
or a short circuit, battery plates not fully 
covered, or a drain on the battery due to 
excessive lamp load. It must be borne in 
mind that starters and lighting systems 
have frictional parts, just as well as other 
parts of the car’s mechanism, and the 
bearings, gears, or chains require regular 
lubrication according to the type of the 
system. The generator of the motor 
should be oiled regularly according to 
manufacturer’s directions. 

Frequently motors have cylinders af- 
flicted with carbon deposit, due to bad 
lubrication or poor gasoline, and while 
under ordinary conditions, the annoyance 
of pre-ignition may not be noticed to any 
extent; nevertheless on a long, strenuous 
tour, where hills are to be negotiated, 
there will be a decided losing of power if 
pre-ignition takes place. It is therefore a 
good idea to have the carbon burned out 
of the cylinders by the oxygen process now 
widely used. In having a job of this sort 

(Continued on page xxvi) 
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We have built an Inner Tube—lami- 
nated and extra-thick — which outlasts any 
tire. Four Tubes outwear five Casings, 
on the average. 

This year we have made them still 
thicker. To our smaller sizes we have 
added 12% per cent. To our larger 
sizes, 16%4 per cent of unadulterated 
rubber. 

Yet, despite this increased weight— 
averaging 14 per cent—our prices are 
one-fifth less. On February lst we re- 
duced them 20 per cent. So these heavy, 
Laminated Tubes now cost about the same 
as others. 


Built Layer on Layer 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes are built 
layer on layer. 

Tubes built by machines, of one thick 
piece of rubber, often have undiscovered 





These layers, of course, are 
vulcanized into one solid tube. 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes 
Outlast Any Tire 


flaws. We roll the rubber into sheets so 
thin that flaws can be seen and discarded. 
Then these sheets, wrapped layer on layer, 
are vulcanized into a solid rubber tube. 

The valve patch—usually stuck on— 
is made a part of our Tube. No loosen- 
ing here, no leakage. 

This extra thickness, this pure rubber 
material, this layer construction and this 
leak-proof valve patch, make the Goodyear 
Laminated the greatest Inner Tube built. 


Get This Extra Value 


Lesser Tubes cost about the same as 
these do. In justice to yourself, get this 
extra value. Then remember that Good- 
year Fortified Tires embody the same 
standards. They, too, excel all others— 
in five costly, exclusive ways. 

Any dealer will supply Goodyear Tubes 
or Tires. 





(Joop SYEAR 


Laminated Tubes 


Extra Heavy Tubes— Uncolored 
Built Layer on Layer 
By the Makers of Fortified Tires 








They Are Gray 


Goodyear Tubes are gray, the natural 
rubber color. Any other color requires 
mineral adulteration. Minerals absorb 
heat, the greatest foe of rubber. We 
cannot color without making short- 
lived tubes. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 

















Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 
for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 


Vases, Settees, Lamps, Wire Fence, General 
awn Fountains Iron and Wire Work 


HEU: 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “*C,”” CINCINNATI, O. 
**The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 
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If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 
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PLANTING THE SUMMER BULBS 


HE most important bulbs and 

roots for planting in May are 

the gladiolus, the dahlia, the 

tuberose and the canna. While 
differing greatly from one another, each 
of these flowers may readily be made an 
important feature of the border garden. 
The gladiolus is perhaps the easiest to 
grow, and the main planting of the bulbs 
should be made early in May. The bulbs 
should be planted along the borders four 
or five inches deep and about as far apart. 
There are many new and beautiful forms 
offered by the specialists as well as many 
standard and inexpensive sorts. Among the 
former these varieties are worthy of men- 
tion: Cardinal, Charlemagne, Etendard, 
Henri Lemoine, La Couronne, and Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton. These new sorts cost 
from fifteen to thirty cents per bulb. 
There are many other recent introduc- 
tions, however, which cost from five to ten 
cents each and are very beautiful. Among 
the finest are these: America, Augusta, 
Blanche, Brilliant, Columbia, Henry Gil- 
man, Princeps, Rosella, and Scribe. One 
can get also good mixtures of varieties 
that cost very little and give satisfactory 
results. 

Dahlias are also very easy to grow. 
They are particularly desirable to fill in 
gaps in shrubbery or to plant in a border 
along fence or wall. The newer forms of 
dahlias are exceedingly beautiful in shape 
and color, especially the cactus varieties, 
which have become the most popular type. 
The giant forms of this type, like Nerthus, 
Rheinkénig, Wodan, and Wolfgang von 
Goethe are certain to arrest the attention 
of every observer, but there are dozens of 
others almost as beautiful. There are 
many dahlia specialists whose catalogues 
are a revelation and should be sent for by 
every flower-lover. 

Signs of a revival of interest in the tube- 
rose accompany the general reversion of 
fashion to the modes established when it 
was in such high favor. While it is never 
likely to regain its old place in competition 
with the later favorites, it is a desirable ad- 
dition to the borders on account of its fra- 
grance and beauty. The bulbs should not 
be planted until the soil is warm and the 
weather well settled. They should be set 
about four inches deep in good loamy soil. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


The easiest sort to grow is Princess of 
Wales, a single variety of large size and 
soft violet-blue color. 

The new flowering cannas are a revela- 
tion to one who knows only the older 








An attractive entrance to country home grounds 


sorts. The catalogues this year are full 
of descriptions of new American, German, 
French, Italian, and Hungarian varieties, 
—a striking tribute to the world-wide 
interest the plant has inspired during the 
past decade. Many of the most beautiful 
forms have originated with American 
specialists. 


SOLVING THE GATE PROBLEM 


HE entrance to the country house 
grounds should be simple, substantial, 
attractive, and in keeping with the rest of 
the place. Where one can afford to delegate 








Ripe berries, green berries, flowers 


the matter to a landscape architect or con- 
structing engineer, the solution, of course, 
is simple; but where, as is often the case 
with summer homes in the country, one 
must reckon expenses carefully, the solu- 
tion may be more difficult. 

On many such summer or year-round 
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home farms the easiest way to provide an 
adequate entrance is by the use of stone 
pillars with a substantial gate between. 
Stones for the purpose are generally easy 
to obtain, and they may readily be laid up 
with small expense. An attractive carry- 
ing out of this idea is shown in the accom- 
panying picture of the entrances to Taw- 
asentha, the Missouri farm of Mr. B. B. 
Johnson. The repetition of the units of 
design in the lower pillars in front helps 
greatly in making an impressive approach 
to the beautiful grounds behind the gate. 


THE BUTTERFLY BUSH 


N interesting acquisition among orna- 

mental shrubs is the magnifica variety 
of Buddleia variabilis, commonly called 
the butterfly bush because the flowers 
prove so attractive to butterflies and 
other winged insects. In the north it is 
something of a connecting link between 
the shrubs and herbaceous plants, as it is 
likely to be killed back to the ground each 
winter; but it promptly sends up new 
branches in spring, which reach a height 
of four or five feet by midsummer and bear 
great numbers of beautiful racemes of vio- 
let-purple flowers. The flowers are small 
individually but the racemes are common- 
ly eight or ten inches long. They may be 
cut for indoor use, as the plant will then 
send out more blossoming branches. 

The Veitchii variety of the same species 
has violet-mauve flowers, and the two 
sorts make an attractive combination 
when planted side by side in the border or 
on the lawn. 

Good plants of both kinds are offered by 
reliable nurseries for twenty-five cents 
each or $2.50 per dozen. They should be 
protected for the winter by a deep mulch 
over the roots. 


HOME-GROWN STRAWBERRIES 


VEN with those who grow only the 

June-bearing varieties, — and their 
number is rapidly diminishing, — the 
strawberry is probably the one product 
of the home garden that is most highly 
prized by all members of the family. Un- 
der the new conditions brought about by 
the general introduction of the ever-bear- 
ing varieties, the strawberry bed easily 


takes first place in the home garden, fur- 


nishing luscious fruits from June until 
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Perhaps you are considering some general decorative 
scheme for a luxurious new home, or are making plans to do 


over the ‘“‘ old homestead.” 


In either case, you will be won by the infinite possibilities 


afforded by O’ Brien’s Liquid Velvet — 


— The artistic, dignified richness, combined with perma- 
nency, that is obtained by the use of this unique wall finish. 
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Rooms Like This 


Gain in Beauty, Dignity and General Artistic Effect When Decorated with Liquid Velvet 


The inimitable Zéguid Velvet tone and texture are hardly 
surpassed by the actual deep-piled fabric itself. 

You literally have velvet walls. 

Then consider that this velvety, artistic surface is enamel 
hard, so that it is practically scratch and mar proof, and that 
it is also water-proof. Liguid Velvet walls can be washed, their 


freshness and beauty 
and pail of water. 


O’BRIEN’S 





Liquid Velvet can be applied over old wall paper if 
desired, without the expense and trouble of soaking and 
scraping it off. This is an enormous advantage when 
redecorating is in progress 

Twenty-four shades admit of innumerable combina- 
tions which give free range to individual taste. Espe- 
cially adaptable, also, to popular stencil work. 

If you want a thoroughly artistic home, in harmony 
with the style approved by leading decorative designers — 

— If you appreciate moderate economy and the advan- 
tage of wonderful durability — 

Tell your decorator he must supply you with 
Oo’ Brien’ Ss Liguid Velvet. 
Send for the free sample size can of Liquid 


Velvet and the Liquid Velvet book, which in- 
cludes a color chart showing the beautiful he ge Vel 
vet standard colors. These allow you to judge of the 
opportunities and the innumerable advantages end 
by Liguid Velvet. 


If your usual decorator cannot take care of your order, 
write us and we will arrange the matter. No matter 
where you live, you can obtain Liguid Velvet. 


Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel are as satis- 
factory for finishing floors and woodwork as Liguid 
Velvet for walls and ceilings. Book on Ma ster Varnish 
free. Drop a postal for Liquid Velve t Bo ke and Free 
Sample. Please enclose 10 cents to cover postage and 
packing and give name of your dealer. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO., 5912 Johnson St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


730-734 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
The O’Brien Varnish Sales Co., 


909 Franklin Ave., St. Louis 


Eastern Distributors, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 


C. W. Coburn & Co., Distributors for the Pacific Coast, 320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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preserved indefinitely with a sponge 
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=a fo everyone 
O. appreciates an 
admires the artistic 
worth and merit in 
fine masterpieces of 
Oriental weaving. 


They .permit you to 
enjoy in your homes 
all the penny | in the 
designs and co porings 
of these rare fabri 
and without departing 
from your own ideas 
of true economy. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


are domestic rugs and 
their beauty comes to 
you from one of your 
own American cities 
rather than through 
the custom house. 








This is the only real 
difference exceptin 


of course the pric 


There is a Whittall Rug for 
Every Room in Every Home 
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Sold by dealers everywhere 


Write for our illustrated book 


ORIENTAL JURY ™ iN WRT WALL RUGS” 


122 Brussels St. "Worcester, mre 








Bound Catcinsin py 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in super quality green buckram, 
making an excellent library reference book on every 
phase of home-making. The issues bound in volume 
form are those from June, 1912, to May,’1913. 


OUR OFFER 
Upon receipt of $2.00, we will send you one of 
these attractive volumes. Send in your order NOW. 
The supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of “old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 
$3.50. 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL) 
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November. And to the person who wishes 
to get a little ready money from the home 
garden these berries offer a most promis- 
ing opportunity. 

These ever-bearers are really remark- 
able varieties that begin to bear ripe fruit 
in June and continue bearing until late in 
October. The strawberries are of good size 
and quality, and bring fancy prices in the 
market any time after the ordinary main 
crop has gone by. Strawberries in August, 
September, and October sell on sight for 
at least twenty-five cents a quart, and the 
new plants of these varieties bring extra 
prices that make them very profitable. 
There is little likelihood that the market 
for either fruit or plants will be well sup- 
plied for years to come; so it is pretty safe 
for one to start in the business on as large 
a scale as possible. 

There are several varieties of these ever- 
bearers now on the market. If one is plan- 
ning to make money by selling the fruit, 
the Progressive is probably the best sort. 
It does not produce new plants as rapidly 
as some others, however; so if one is plan- 
ning to make money by selling the plants, 
the Americus or Superb may be better. 

To get plants for starting the ever-bear- 
ing strawberry bed, look through the mag- 
azines for advertisements of small fruit 
plants. Send for the catalogues of as many 
dealers as you can find, and then compare 
their prices for the ever-bearing sorts. 
You should be able to get good varieties for 
two or three dollars a hundred plants. 

The most important thing to do in 
planting a strawberry garden is to see that 
the ground is in good condition and free 
from the roots of witchgrass or other per- 
ennial weeds. Such roots should be thor- 
oughly dug out before any vines are set 
out. A cool, moist, rich soil is desirable, 
especially if one cannot water artificially 
in dry weather. 

The plants should be set in spring about 
fifteen inches apart, in rows at least two 
feet apart for hand cultivation, or four 
or more feet apart for horse cultivation. 
If the plants have come from a distance, 
soak the roots thoroughly in water several 
hours before planting. 

The strawberry plants which are bought 
from dealers are usually tied in bundles of 
twenty-five and have the soil washed out 
of the long roots. About half the roots 
should be pruned off these plants before 
they are set out. This is easily done with 
a sharp ax or hatchet before the bundles 
are untied. It has been found that a plant 
with the long roots cut half off becomes 
established sooner than one set out with- 
out root pruning. 

When strawberry plants are simply 
transferred from one bed to another near 
by, such washing out of soil and root prun- 
ing is not necessary. 
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After the plants are set, the surface of 
the soil should be stirred frequently with 
a rake or hoe to keep down weeds and pre- 
vent moisture from evaporating. In dry 
weather the plants should be watered 
thoroughly once or twice a week. If there 
is no supply of water for the purpose, the 
bed should be mulched in early summer 
with dead leaves, lawn clippings, old straw, 
or something similar. 

The newly set ever-bearing plants will 
be likely to begin to blossom by midsum- 
mer and to ripen fruit a little later. From 
the beginning of August until the end of 
October they produce good crops of deli- 
cious berries, even this first season; while 
the second season they yield a large crop in 
June and then continue bearing until fall. 


BORDER GARDENS IN SHADE 


HERE are many opportunities for bor- 

der gardens in city lots which are not 
now utilized because people do not know of 
flowers that will do well in shady places. 
Yet it is possible to have a succession of 
bloom from May until October in most 
such situations if the right plants are 
selected. 

Most shade-loving plants delight in a 
rich moist soil with abundance of the 
humus that comes from dead leaves or 
other decaying vegetation. So dig out the 
bed before planting and fill with a mixture 
of soil and old leaves, strawy manure, or 
other material that will form humus as it 
decays. Have the top of good loam. Then 
plant some or all of these, as early in 
spring as possible: — 

For May blossoms plant the large- 
flowered wake-robins, the Trillium grandi- 
florum of the catalogues. In addition, a 
few of the beautiful painted trilliums will 
give interest and variety. Back of these 
plant the beautiful perennial, bleeding 
heart; or, if you can afford it, some azaleas. 
Here and there along the back put a clump 
of the fairy-like meadow-rue which will 
send up its graceful stalks in early sum- 
mer. Sweet William will also do well at 
this time and yield a mass of bright blos- 
soms. Bee balm will carry on the flowering 
period for several weeks after midsum- 
mer, and if clumps of cardinal flowers 
are scattered between the meadow-rues 
they will blossom through the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. Throughout the 
autumn the Japanese anemones will yield 
a wealth of flowers. 

Many of the lilies are lovers of shade, 
and one will do well to plan for their 
stately blossoms here and there in the bor- 
der. Most of these should be planted in 
autumn. 


MISTAKES TO AVOID 


HE one common reason for failure with 
roses is that of having suckers from 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 
Fire- and weather- 
proof, last forever, 
Highly artistic. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather proof, fire 
retardant, needs no 
coating. First cost 

only cost, 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 
Permanent, fire re- 
sistant. Light- 
weight, smooth sur- 
faced,neecis nopaint. 
The imperishable 
flat roof. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber Type” 
ready roofing for 
general roofing pur- 

poses. 


J-M Roofings 
for Every 
Requirement 










My twenty years experience 
in the roofing business has 
convinced me that you take 
no chances with roofing 
backed up by J-M Responsibility. 


pits & Spe 


Sussex, Nede 


Hundreds of folks in the southern tier of 
New York State and over the line in north- 
ern New Jersey know what John Myers 
stands for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up that 
way back him up, too. 


Your Roof Becomes Our Roof 


when you cover your building with J-M 
Roofing and register that roof with us. 


You may have a guarantee if 
you want one; but no “guar- 
antee” ever printed assures 
your roofing satisfaction so 
well as the J-M way of doing 
business. 

Every foot of roofing we ever 
made was made not merely 
to sell but to serve. J-M 
Responsibility is not a policy. 
It is a principle. 

J-M Responsibility gives this 
roofing service because our 


branches cover the country 
and our representatives are 
everywhere. Bea J-M reg- 
istered roof owner and one 
of our men will take super- 
visory charge of your roof. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings never 
need painting and last for 
years practically without re- 
pairs. And they are not only 
weather-proof, they are also 
fire-retardant. Sparks and fly- 
ing brandswill not ignite them. 









J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined and approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

If every J-M roof owner will register his J-M Roof with us, we 
will see that that roof gives him full roofing service. Tell us 


what kind of building you have to roof and we will give you 
our experience with roofs of that kind. 


M Romans, 
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H. W. pst Co. 


Akron Buffalo 


Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland,Ore. Seattle 


Albany Chicago Denver Houston Memphis New aoe Rochester Syracuse 
Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit Indianapolis Milwaukee Omah St. Louis Toledo 
Baltimore Cleveland Duluth Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul Washingto! 


Birmingham Columbus Galveston Los Angeles Newark,N.J. Pittsburg 
Boston Dallas 


Salt Lake City Wilkes-Barre 
San Francisco Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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| are warmer in winter and cooler in summer than tiled, slated, 


clapboarded, or gummed-paper houses. They cover the surface 
with three insulating layers and non-conducting air-spaces, and 
no other finish does this. They are also much more picturesque 
and attractive, and they admit of far more varied and beautiful 
coloring than any other finish. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


| color them in beautiful tones of moss-green, bark-brown, silver- 


gray, etc., and the creosote thoroughly preserves the wood and 
makes it less inflammable. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Country Crus, Newark, OnI0 
Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Frank L. Packard, Architect, Columbus 
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As Gossipy as a 
Locker Room 


As Keen asa Sand 
Green 


As Human as a 
Caddie 





Forel! 
Courtesy Harper & Bros. 


Golf Illustrated is golf—golf—golf—from cover to cover. 
It’s written and published by men who know the thrill of getting 
off a long, clean shot and the gloom of topping into a hazard. 


There’s balance in its editorial judgment and wrist-snap in 
the writing, and every good golf idea is carried through in 


proper form. 


Golf Illustrated 


the one-plus magazine of golf 


is not for the golfer who quits at the fourteenth because he’s hungry. 


You can obtain the next twelve issues of this richly illustrated, 
sumptuously printed magazine, for four dollars, sending your check to 


The Stuyvesant Company 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 





tible. All sizes and colors, 


suggestions in Wicker Ware. 





‘*‘BOMBAYREED”’ JARDINIERES 
FOR THE HOME 


Woven by hand from the celebrated East India Reeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
inch pot, style 7, or 5 inch pot, style 1, 35c each, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 
for our booklet “* For the Home,”’ containing 24 pages of practical artistic 


“BOMBAYREED” MBG. CO., Sole Makers, Atlanta, Ga. 


In answering mention House Beautiful 


Practically indestruc- 
Size to cover standard 4 
Send 


| 





No.7 

















“Harmony of house and grounds is most im- 

portant. and a house should grow naturally from 
the ground, not to be set upon it as if it had been 
dropped there haphazard.” 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and 
instructive work,‘‘One Hundred Country Homes” 
—A book that every House BravuTiFuL sub- 
scriber should own. 





GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages, 
Steele’s Sturdy Stock is the satisfac- 
tory kind. Great assortment of Fruit, 
Nut, Shade and Evergreen Trees, Small- 
fruit Plants, Hardy Shrubs, Roses, ete. 
Fully described in my Beautiful Illus- 
; trated Descriptive Catalogue—it’s free! 
P T. E. STEELE 

Pomona Nurseries Palmyra, N. I. 
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the root rob the budded or grafted part of 
its sap. If your rose bushes send up strong 
tall stems which bear no blossoms and 
which have seven leaflets to each of the 
compound leaves, this is probably the 
trouble. Look carefully at the point 
where this tall branch arises. If it is below 
the point where the scion joins the stock, 
it is a dangerous interloper and should be 
cut short off. 

To avoid this trouble, rose bushes 
should be planted very deep, at least so 
deep that the top of the stock will be bur- 
ied under four or five inches of soil after 
the ground has settled. When a new rose 
bed is made it may easily happen that the 
bushes are planted soon after the soil is 
filled in and that the settling which takes 
place later will leave the stock part of the 
rose bushes at the surface. So in newly 
made-up beds they must be planted 
about eight inches down. 

It is occasionally advisable to plant 
gladiolus bulbs eight or ten inches deep, 
in order that the roots may be beyond the 
reach of drought and the stalks be so deep 
in the soil that they will not blow over. 
There is danger in such deep planting un- 
less the soil is a light sandy loam; and 
even then it will probably be better not to 
plant deeper than six inches. 

It is commonly recommended that ni- 
trate of soda be applied to radishes, let- 
tuce, beets, and other crops to hasten 
growth, but it is necessary to be careful 
not to have this substance come in direct 
contact with leaves or roots. It should 
be scattered on the soil a few inches from 
the row and then be hoed or raked in. It 
may also be dangerous to put much of it 
below plants when transplanting. I once 
tried working a spoonful of nitrate of 
soda into the soil below where pot-grown 
strawberry plants were set out. Nearly 
all the plants died as a result. 

There has of late been a renewed activ- 
ity of those horticultural quacks who claim 
to prevent injury to trees by insects and 
fungous diseases by inserting chemicals 
into the trunk. The newest term for this 
is ‘tree vaccination.”’ In some regions, 
especially parts of Pennsylvania, these 
men have done a thriving business, and 
have “‘vaccinated”’ thousands of trees. 
The ‘“‘vaccine”’ used seems generally to 
have been the deadly cyanide of potas- 
sium, which is showing its effectiveness 
by bringing about the death of the trees. 
This unhappy experience again empha- 
sizes the necessity of employing only rec- 
ognized experts in any work connected 
with fruit or shade trees. 


STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 


HE Indiana experiment station has re- 
cently reported on an elaborate test of 
more than a hundred varieties of June- 
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bearing strawberries. The following sorts 
were found to be superior to others in their 
season: — 

Earliest: Gill, Excelsior, August Luther. 

Early: Texas, Klondike. 

Medium: Senator Dunlap, Haverland, 
First Quality, Grand Marie, Aroma. 

Late: Gray’s Dollar, Black Beauty, Co- 
lumbia, Chesapeake, Sample. 

Latest: Gandy, Orem. 














THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























HE first week in May is the time to be 
sure that all garden plans are well on 
their way to execution. The main plant- 
ing season will soon be over, and delay 
now may mean another year of waiting. 
It is already late for setting trees and 
shrubs but there is still time for hardy per- 
ennials and small fruits. The sooner the 
new strawberry bed, the new asparagus 
bed, the phlox, peony, hardy aster, sun- 
flower, and other perennial roots, and 
most of the annual flower and vegetable 
seeds are in, the better. The moist weeks 
of early May often give a good start that 
saves failure if the later weeks are dry. 
Many of the florists offer lily bulbs 
started in pots. If you have neglected to 


plant lilies in the autumn this is one of the 
best ways to get a planting of these beauti- 





A simple protection for newly set plants 


ful flowers. Several of the best varieties 
may generally be bought in pots, includ- 
ing the various forms of Speciosum lilies, 
the American Turk’s-cap, the Gold-band- 
ed Japanese and the Elegans lilies. The 
potted plants cost twenty-five cents each, 
and are readily transferred to the open 
border. 

There is probably no garden investment, 
except a fruit tree or vine, that yields such 
large returns for the expense and labor 
involved as an asparagus bed. A hundred 
roots may be established on a smal} gar- 
den space and they will furnish a family 
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The Trenton Potteries Company 
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Vier science has improved the pro- 
cess of manufacture but it has never 
been able to find a substitute for sanitary 
fixtures superior to the clay of the ancient 


potter. 
The Trenton Potteries Company 


LAVATORIES 


You can select designs from our line in harmony 
with the architecture and furnishings of your home. 
Real Vitreous China, of which they are made, is 
white through and through, cannot rust, cannot change 


color, nor lose its satiny sheen. 
deliberately smashing it will injure them. 


Nothing short of 


Architects and plumbers everywhere will assure 
you that there is nothing better. Remember, the in- 
stallation work costs the same whether you buy cheap 


fixtures or the best. 


Write for Booklet L-11 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 
Makers of the Silent SI-WEL-CLO Closet 
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MEDITATIONS ON 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By Samuel McChord Crothers 


“It is a delightful experience to find dis- 
cussion about political equality and demo- 
cratic suffrage put into such a form that one 
may read it for pure pleasure of the reading, 
no matter on which side his convictions and 
sympathies rest.” — Zhe Christian Register. 

At all bookstores, $1.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


Boston and New York 
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WHAT IS THIS WORTH 
| TO YOU aes 








Stamford, Connecticut 





A pair of bluebirds are worth 
} their weight in gold, but a neat, 
} bark-covered hollow log house 
for them costs but $1.25, Ex- 
pressextra. Send to-dayand put 

} this house up at once, bluebirds 
| are already on their way north. 
Send for fully illustrated circu- 
lar (A) of the famous HOWES 
BIRD ATTRACTORS— it’s free. 


THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
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with a good supply of one of the best of 
vegetables for practically a generation. 
The easiest way to get the bed started is 
to plant one-year-old roots in rich garden 
soil. Set them about two feet apart each 
way and about six inches deep. If there is 
not room for a hundred plants in the home 
garden, fifty roots will furnish a supply 
that will be greatly prized. 

Asparagus roots are offered by practi- 
cally all florists and seedsmen. Insist on 
having one-year rather than two-year-old 
roots. The younger ones are less shocked 
by the process of transplanting. 

One of the best ways to increase the 
usefulness of the garden is to plan to force 
rhubarb roots in the cellar in winter. The 
stalks thus forced are tender and delicious, 
and they may be grown in almost any 
cellar that does not freeze. Now is the 
time to begin planning for next winter’s 
supply. Cut apart several of the large 
clumps into sections, and plant each sec- 
tion alone in rich garden soil, so that it will 
2 : thrive through the season and be ready 
for forcing next winter. 

To be ready for such winter rhubarb in 
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ae ; good supply, one should have a constant 
Rigid Metal L ath supply of roots coming on. To accomplish 
~ this it is well to plant an ounce of seed in 
: : N a row in the garden, and thus get scores 
These broad flat strands give a non-cutting spreading surface. 7 of roots established. The first season’s 


They afford a big area for plaster and stucco to A growth is likely to surprise you. The seed 


hold to. Herringbone walls do not crack. should be sown sparsely, and the young 
seedlings thinned to four or five inches 


apart. A year later they will be ready to 
reset in a permanent bed about eighteen 
inches apart, where they may be left until 
wanted for forcing. 

If you have not tried the Giant Lucullus 
Swiss chard try at least a packet, sowing 
it as you would sow beets in rich, moist 








Herringbone prevents i 
accidents like this 


Herringbone Metal Lath, on 
inside or outside walls, holds 
plaster fast — makes homes that 
stand against time, weather or fire. 

~ The picture below illustrates the broad 
~ strands and characteristic appearance of 
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Are you interested in a home that fire will not 
‘burn, that weather cannot destroy? If youare , 


“The House That Father Built” 
will prove the most interesting and in- 
structive book on building that you’ve 


ever read. é é nol 
soil, having plenty of lime or ashes in it. 


A \\ A — <4 wi and when you intend to build will bring When the seedlings are well up, thin to 
XK \\ you this book of pictures, plans, details of construction, four inches apart, using for greens the 
UW tmaoruaex Nd other helps in working out a beautiful plants pulled up. This chard is the best 


WWE Ree. U.8.Fetof  fire-resisting house at a reasonable cost. thing Psi summer greens. cnet 
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as Dore 2350 Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio quickly grown they are delicious. A 
( \ ber. < acket of the Earliest Short Horn or 
QY ww _, Ste iM Ban iin a ig So igen rr 

Be sure to plant peas enough. Not one 
gardener in ten furnishes his family an 
adequate supply. Telephone is one of the 


T HE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK most satisfactory sorts for the main crop. 


Try another pint for an experiment. 
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‘A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’—New York Sun. 








By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER : 
. The Romaine Cos, or Celery lettuce, is 
“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the : ; 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the following of which, whether by just - beginning too little known to home gardeners. It is 
entire range of domestic knowledge. These housekeepers and 2g ye a by those of a distinct type and very desirable for sum- 
YS ee : Sa : A : ; : ; 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity eR. proeenrs Dyga Pwo 74 Sid tiie mer salads. The Trianon, Self-folding, 
a ee “Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home and Kingsholm Cos are all good varieties, 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves,”— problems which perplexed cur grandmothers are : 
Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.” —Boston Globe. ~ are — oti a — 
4 snes 
seal ltr $0 ee 
ant as y ‘ 
A ~ 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York You can grow better quality than you can 
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buy. The best sort is the Blue Hubbard, 
a recent addition to the lists which is prov- 
ing the best all-round squash for the home 
garden. It is a good yielder, a good keep- 
er, and it is of best quality. Remember to 
plant on the level and not make hills for 
the water to run away from. 

Success in the garden this month may 
be helped by various mechanical protec- 
tors to seedlings and newly transplanted 
plants of various kinds. In Europe the 
use of bell glasses for this purpose is very 
general, but these glasses are so expensive 
that they are seldom used here. One can 
generally pick up around the house empty 
coffee cans which can easily be made into 
temporary protectors. Remove the top and 
bottom, and you have a tin cylinder which 
when pushed into the soil around a young 
tomato plant will protect it from winds by 
day and cutworms by night. If you will 
simply place over it a glass plate before 
dark, it will also retain the heat at night. 
During stormy weather the plate may 
well be left on all the time. 

There has been a great increase of late, 
among American gardeners, in the use of 
small glass-covered frames for just such 
purposes as the French use the bell glasses. 
While the bell glass has the decided advan- 
tage that it lets in light all the way down 
to the soil and is automatically ventilated 
at the right place through the hole in the 
top, the small frame has the advantage of 
greater cheapness and larger size. 

These frames are now almost as stand- 
ard articles of trade as hot-bed sash, and 
are available in a great variety of sizes and 
patterns manufactured by many different 
dealers. They are essentially miniature 
hot-bed frames, each with a one- or two- 
or three-light sash that can be opened or 
closed at will. The three-light forms are 
very useful because they are several feet 
long, and so can be put over a row of sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, asters, and many other 
flowers, as well as lettuce, radish, cabbage 
plants, and other vegetables. Sucha frame 
is essentially a bottomless box with a glass 
top. The four sides of the frames can be 
sawed and nailed in a few minutes from 
any board about seven inches wide and 
not over an inch thick. They can be made 
of any size desired, preferably of a size to be 
easily covered by the panes of glass which 
are available. This would be an excellent 
way toutilize the parts oflarge panesofglass 
that often accumulate around the house. 

In the case of melons and other vine 
plants which are beset by squash bugs, 
striped beetles, and other insects pests, the 
frames should be covered with wire screen- 
ing or mosquito netting when the weather 
becomes so warm that the glass must be 
removed. This will keep out the pests and 
enable the plants to get such a start that 
they will survive successfully. 
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Buy in the Light 


DVERTISING is largely responsible for the ‘¢one-price*’ basis of present-day 
merchandising. The valne-for-their-money which our grandparents received was 
dependent on a price-haggle and a quality guess. The merchant’s effort was to 

sell what he wanted to sell at a price as high as he could make the customer pay. 
Advertising has changed all this by standardizing products and their prices. It enables 
you to buy in the light. To buy unadvertised products is to take an unnecessary 
chance on satisfaction. It means both safety and economy to buy from the adver- 
tisers who appear in our columns. 


The Advertising Manager 
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Dreer s Grand Gladioli 


F all summer flowering bulbs the Gladiolus easily 
ranks first. Not only do their beautiful spikes of 
marvelously colored orchid-like flowers lend them- 

selves to garden decoration, but as a long-lasting cut 
flower they are really in a class by themselves. For 
this purpose they should be grown in generous quantity 
in every garden. 





Dreer’s Superb General 
Mixture 


contains all colors; a fine mixture, high in quality and 
low in price. 
30cts. per doz.; $1.50 per 100; $12.00 per 1000. 
Sent by Parcel Post for 15c. per 100 extra. 


For those who wish something extra choice we recom- 
mend our 


Gold Medal Mixture 


A special blend of high-grade sorts that will prove a reve- 
lation to those who have only grown the standard grades. 
Flowers of largest size, of many new and rare colorings. 
50cts. per doz.; $4.00 per 100; $35.00 per 1000. 

Sent by Parcel Post for 40 cents per 100 extra. 


Of course we have a splendid line of the best named sorts, 
all of which are described and offered in Dreer’s Garden 
Book and in which is also offered the most complete list of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs in America. Copies free on request 
to those who mention Zhe House Beautiful, 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Brings out the 
Beauty of Concrete 


NSTEAD of the dull blue-gray cast or 
| blotchy effect common to cement, a 
concrete or stucco house will take on 
all the rare beauty of Grecian architec- 
ture with one or two coats of 


Bay State 2: Coating 


This is a lasting, waterproof coating in 
white or color. When applied it becomes 
part of the construction—fills the pores 
of the cement and makes a water-tight 
surface. Preserves the distinctive tex- 
ture of concrete or stucco. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s City Residence, 
New York. Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 


If you’re going to build, you should 
know what you can do with concrete 
or stucco by knowing what Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating will do. 
Write for color card and free book 17. 























Grow Your own Vegetables 


Cut down living expenses. Easy to save time, labor, and money 


when youuse planet Jr Garden Tools 


This No 16 Planet Jr wil! do all the cultivation in 
our garden in the easiest, quickest, and best way. 
Light but strong. Can be used by man, woman 
or boy. 72-page catalog free. Write 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For Advertising rates and particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
17 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Various modifications of the frame idea 
are also being offered by various dealers 
and give promise of results that will com- 
pare favorably with those obtained by 
means of the bell-glasses with only a frac- 
tion of the cost. 














QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 






































M. B. S.— If you care to use shrub- 
bery in the shady space near your house, 
there are many things that would be likely 
to grow, provided the soil is properly dug 
out to a depth of two feet and filled in with 
fallen leaves or rich loam, or the two 
mixed. The laurels, rhododendrons, and 
azaleas thrive in such shade and give 
beautiful results in foliage and flowers. If 
you want to plant only herbaceous flower- 
ing plants you can get good results from a 
selection of these: plantain-lilies (Funkia), 
Trilliums, meadow-rue, bleeding heart, 
white snakeroot, lady’s-slippers, sweet 
william, lily of the valley, Astilbe, colum- 
bines, bee balm, Solomon’s seal. 
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Yellow Lady’s-slipper 


A. F.— The address you desire is C. N. 
Flansburg and Son, strawberry special- 
ists, Jackson, Michigan. 

W. M. C.— No native plants are more 
charming for naturalizing in a bit of wild 
garden on the shady side of the house than 
the lady’s-slippers. The pink species is 
most abundant in the east. It is found 
under a great variety of natural condi- 
tions, thriving both in dry pine woods 
and swampy bogs. There are two yellow 
species — the large and the small. They 
are found rarely in swampy places and 

- are worth going far to see. The splendid 
showy lady’s-slipper is also found in 
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swamps and is the largest of our native 
species. The most promising way to get 
any of these orchids started in the garden 
is to prepare a rich bed of leaf mould and 
transfer the roots in early spring. Bury 
the crowns about two inches deep and 
keep the soil moist with a good mulch. All 
these plants may be bought of such deal- 
ers in wild flowers as Edward Gillette, 
Southwick, Mass., and F. H. Horsford, 
Charlotte, Vermont. 


H. E. H. — The Glory Farleyense fern 
and the Mme. Salleroi geranium men- 
tioned in our February issue are offered 
by Peter Henderson & Co., New York; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia; and doubt- 
less many other firms whose announce- 
ments you will find in our advertising col- 
umns. 


A. O. I. — The process of hastening the 
germination of hard seeds by treatment 
with acid has given excellent results. It 
consists simply in placing the hard seeds 
in a glass or porcelain vessel, pouring over 
enough concentrated sulphuric acid to 
cover them, and then stirring with a glass 
rod for a time varying with their size and 
hardness. Clover seeds may be left in ten 
minutes while honey-locust seeds may be 
left in an hour. At the end of the period 
water should be gently poured into the 
receptacle to dilute the acid. Then turn 
the seeds into a strainer and wash thor- 
oughly. An ordinary tea strainer does 
very well for a few seeds. The seeds are 
then ready to plant. 


Mrs. M. E. S. — Ever-bearing straw- 
berry plants are offered below the price 
you mention by these and probably other 
reliable dealers: Basil Perry, Georgetown, 
Delaware; G. E. Bunting and Sons, Selby- 
ville, Delaware; C. N. Flansburg and Son, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


AN ADEQUATE REASON 


THE moon was casting flickering shad- 
ows over a pair of lovers as they sat side 
by side in Battery Park. He glanced out 
across the water and saw the statue of 
Liberty in the shadowy gloom. 

“TI wonder why they have its light so 
small?” he broke in on the blissful silence. 

“Perhaps,” answered she in a soulful 
tone, as she coquettishly tried to slip from 
his arm, “the smaller the light the greater 
the liberty.”” — Harper’s Magazine. 


“In politics,” said Senator Sorghum, 
“you must begin at the bottom of the 
ladder.” “In what manner?” “Well, as 
arule, the first thing you do is to shake the 
ladder in an effort to dislodge the fellows 
ahead of you.” — Washington Star. 
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@ALOWAY POTTERY 


sey DOUBLES ¢4e GARDEN’S CHARM 


— hough your Garden be small, a Sun-Dial, Bird Font or 

Gazing Globe adds the essential touch. Terraces,Porches, 
and Cozy Nooks will invite you to linger if Artistically 
Furnished with Terra Cotta Tables and Benches.while your 
Plants will have New Beauty in GALOWAY Pots, Boxes and Vases. 


We are the Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Garden Pottery in y veh 8 long Experience is 
Embodied in a Comprehensive Catalogue containin 

aWealth of Suggestions for making Your Garden 
Attractive.This Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTA CO. 


3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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= Let Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau supply you 
= W H E N with transportation schedules, hotel rates and complete 
= information covering your itinerary, whether here or abroad. 
= Y ALL YOUR ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE 
= HERE WITHOUT CHARGE AND WITHOUT 
TIRESOME DETAILS OR DELAY 33 33 
l RAV E i This Bureau does not represent and is not affiliated 
with any railroad or steamship company, or company 
engaged in private business promotion : $ $ 
Besides the Jeading Summer and Winter Pleasure Resorts, we have at hand complete informa- 
tion about Health Resorts in all sections of the country—their climate, advantages offered by 
the treatment of their waters, and the cost of transportation and accommodation. Either = 
correspondence or a personal visit will receive prompt and satisfactory service. = 
TOWN £ COUNTRY 380 Fifth Avenue, New York  T®AYEL BUREAU |e 
TMM r 











‘ 
“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; etc., 
especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment Buildings 


and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Institutions. Can 
furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are the best that 
can be had — there are none better. 

Write for our complete and hand ly illustrated No. B 14 Catalog. 





Mailed free upon request. Send for it to-day. 
CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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The Market Place for 
Fine Country Properties 












4] Prosperous families throughout the country who are in the market to Purchase or Rent 
invariably turn to Town &9 Country as the Foremost Directory of High Grade Properties. 





§ Among Owners and Agents Town 9% Country is recognized as an established National 
Medium for Advertising important Estates and Country Homes. 


TOWN & COUNTRY Est. 1846) 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Screen with “PBARL” 


Rust, zot wear, ruins screens. Genuine 
Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth is as near 
rust-proof as metal can be made. That’s why 
it wears so well. No. other screen is made like 
PEARL so no other screen can wear like 
PEARL. 

To be sure of ‘‘PEARL’’ wear you 
must get genuine PEARL Wire Cloth with two 
Copper Wires in the Selvage and the Round Tag 
bearing the Gilbert & Bennett name on each 


roll. 
Write our nearest office for = - ples of both Regular 
EE seas 1egarding 


a Exts Heavy PEARL, 
and the name of 


The > Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
(Established 1818) 
Dept. 6-277 Broadway,N.Y. Dept. 6-38 S. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. Kansas 0. 
The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells “PEARL.” 





Three Refrigerator 


Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


Write today for this new book by 
Mr. Leonard. Learn about 


(1) The new method of lining that does away 
with corners in “ hard-to-get-at”’ places, 
and makes cleaning easier than “ih =e 


(2) The new one-piece door linin; 
3 The Self- Cisaing Trigger Li ont ta that Festicainedi shuts the door 


tight, always, and insures the efficiency of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely perfect. 
Its beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, a lining makes it as 
sanitary, clean and easy to care tor as a Haviland China dish. There 
18 not a nook or crevice in which grease or dirt can collect. 

Write for book and sample of porcelain 


used inthe Leonard Cleanable. Comparethis lining withany otherkind. 
Put to hard tests. Then you'll understand why the seona outlasts ten 
ordinary refrigerators and is “like a clean china dish.” Write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
126 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
World’s Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 















50 styles 
$15.00 cad. up. F 1 
This style ie Ps 
35 x 21 x 45 4 


in Oak case 
$35.00. factory with 
money - back 


Freight paid Liat ferroars 
Boni sient Ruste? 


Rivers. 














For Home, Seashore or Country 
By Mail Only from J Dainty, Man-Tailored 


Wash Suits 


6 months to 8 years, 60 cents to $7.' 

Mother, write for our Summer 
Style Book and see why the best 
dressed boys and girls in all the 
fashion centers of the world wear 
and go into ecstasies over our 
dainty, distinctive, serviceable 
rompers, Norfolk, Middy blouse 
and afternoon suits. Lovely, har- 
monious color combinations, com- 
fort-giving lines, washable materials 
of great durability, Real Style. 
Samples and delivery free. 


Ford & Allen, 46 E Federal St., Boston, U.S.A. 

















MOTOR NOTES 
(Continued from page xv) 


done, however, it should be entrusted only 
to an expert who knows how to handle 
this operation, for the heat generated is 
quite intense and cylinders can be dam- 
aged easily by a bungler. 

As I have remarked before in these col- 
umns, it is a foolish thing to attempt to 
drive any distance with inner tubes that 
are-:patched with ordinary cement. The 
heat produced by road friction will in 
most cases cause the patch to wear off 
before long, and if the casing is old or 
weak, a blow-out may occur when a patch 
loosens, thereby ending the life of the 
casing. On the other hand, a tube which 
is either new or properly vulcanized will 
eliminate this possibility of blow-out to a 
great extent. 

Touring done in a sane manner at this 
season of the year can be made a most en- 
joyable pleasure if one starts out properly 
equipped and with the car in fit shape. 
The point is not to overdo it by attempt- 
ing to cover more than 150 miles or so ina 
single day. 


SWEET PEAS FOR INDOOR 
BLOOMING 


EW experiences in indoor gardening 

are more satisfactory than that of 
growing choice sweet peas in a sunny win- 
dow. The outdoor varieties are seldom 
satisfactory for this purpose, as they grow 
slowly and often wait until spring before 
blossoming. The florists of late have been 
taking advantage of a new race of winter- 
flowering sweet-pea hybrids, said to have 
been crossed with a vetch, which blossoms 
early and freely under glass, even in 
winter. Obviously, these give great pro- 
mise for the home gardener and are well 
worth trying. For several years the sort 
called “‘Xmas Pink” has been a favorite 
with the florists; in form and color it is 
like the well-known Blanche Ferry. The 
Florence Denzer is a pure white and the 
Mrs. E. Wild is a carmine red; both these 
are of recent introduction. There are 
also a number of novelties in various col- 
ors, offered this season. Niger is a very 
dark purple; ‘W. J. Stewart, a self blue; 
Mrs. Wm. Sim, a salmon pink, and Mrs. 
Alex. Wallace, a lavender. 

Try a windowbox of these winter- 
flowering sweet peas. Get a tinsmith to 
make a water-tight box of sheet zinc, as 
long as your window and about four inches 
wide by five inches high. Fill with good 
garden soil; plant these sweet peas sparse- 
ly, about an inch deep, and watch them 
grow and blossom. Start the white seeds 
in wet blotting paper before planting. 
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meets the instant approval of those who know good 


furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. Our booklet of 
185 attractive Willowcraft designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 








Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food? 


“Using about one- 
third the ice the 
others did.’’ T. 

ackie, New Orleans. 

“Cut ice bite from 
$36 to $8.” T. W. Wil- 
liams, , RS 

Betused ice beng] 
near y, r cen 
Dr. B. H.W 


A leading medical authority says: 
‘*A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives from 
spoiled food.’”? Read what physicians 
and others say about wonderful ice- 
saving and health protection the 
Monroe affords. 


Welis, 
Roath bart, Conn. 
**Much more eco- 
nomical than an 
other of 7 
have had.” 
Shreve, Salem, Mass. 
“Saved about 50 
lbs. of ice per day 
over another make 
of same size.”” W. M. 
Rieke, Paducah, Ky. 
“An ice saver, a 
\ | nding preventor, 
ence a health pre- 
server to any fami- 





” Dr. Chas. Hupe, 
Approved by Good Tatayetie. Indiana. 
Housekeeping Institute “ Econcmical in use 


of ice; and preserv- 
ing in best manner 
articles placed init.” 
Dr. R. E. Stark weath- 
er, ‘Evanston, Ills. 


be om t Free ** Free Book 


** Established 1868 ”’ 

The Monroe food compartments 
are Genuine Solid Porcelain 
ware —in one piece — over an 
inch thick— every corner rounded. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel on metal 





base — but one piece of white eo 


able porcelain 
kept free of 


ware which can be easily 


germs — no cracks, joints, 


or corners — nothing to break or chip. 
30 Days Trial—Cash or Credit 


Sold direct 
rice. Freight 


f not absolute 


from factory at factor 
ar and all money bac 
satisfactory. 





about refrigerators 


It tells you how to select 
the a refrigerator — 
how to keep food longer 
without spoiling — how 
to cut down ice bills— 
how to guard against 
sickness— doctor's bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., (Established 1868) Sta. 2.D, Lockland, O. 











record in its annual rings of growth. 


Enos A. Mills’s 


THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND YEAR PINE 


Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 
actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 


The adventures 


of Old Pine were many and various, extending all the 
way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 


to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. 


The 


story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 
in the preservation of our forests. 
Illustrated. 75 cents met. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Choose with Care 
the doors for your building— 


they deserve as much thought 
as fine furniture. 


are the highest grade doors made. Have 
your architect and contractor specify 
and furnish them. Every genuine 
Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
on the top rajl as a guarantee of a 
perfect door and for identification at 
the building. 

Send for our handsome Suggestion Book of 
Interiors, ‘“‘The Door Beautiful,” full of artistic 


ideas for decorating, furnishing, woodwork 
and doors—a help in building or remodeling. 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Dept. A-18, CHICAGO 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Eastern Warehouse and Display: Mor- 
gan Millwork Co., Baltimore. 


Displays: 6 E. 39th Street, New York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Ex., Chicago 


Sold by 
dealers who 
do not 
substitute 
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$¢ THE LITTLE BOOK 
= OF MODERN VERSE 


Selections from the Work of Contemporaneous 
American Poets 


BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


% The arrangement of this collection is notable for its 
& unity ; in general, each poem sets the keynote to the 
& next, welding the book closely together and adding to 

its attractiveness as a book to be read rather than one 
z to be casually consulted. $7.00 met. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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THE BASEMENT AND FOUNDATION 
(Continued from page 195) 
result is that the area walls, being built on 
the trench “‘fill,”’ invariably pull away 
from the main wall and settle. In concrete 
construction, the area walls can be canti- 
levered or “hung”’ from the main wall in 
the same manner that an overhanging 
balcony would be built. Thus they be- 
come a part of the main wall, and inde- 
pendent settlement cannot occur. The 
enclosing side walls of the areas act as 
brackets, while the area wall that parallels 
the main wall acts as a beam between 
these brackets. Proper embedded rein- 
forcement should be provided to resist 
this “‘cantilever” and “‘beam” action. A 
study of sketch No. 8 will render this 
method quite evident. This construction, 
of course, does not apply to entrance 
areas, where the walls of the area extend 
down to the same level as the main walls. 

All areas should be connected with the 
underground drainage system. Window 
areas ought not to exceed two feet in 
width, but they should be deep enough 
and wide enough to accommodate good- 
sized basement windows. First and last, 
an abundance of outside light and ventila- 
tion should be insisted upon in all parts of 
the basement. 

And always, it must be borne in mind 
that the construction of the foundation is 
of the utmost importance in the building 
of the house, for upon it — the good or the 
evil thereof — depends the structure that 
is to be. 


MOUNTAIN MAPLE 


Tuis species displays in branch, leaf, and 
fruit some of the most beautiful tones of 
red in all nature. In winter the branches 
are wonderful in coloring; so in spring are 
buds and blossoms and in the summer the 
developing fruits. Why is it not more gen- 
erally planted for ornament? It would be 
ideal in a corner of the home grounds or 
along a water course. It is not even listed 
by many nurserymen, but may be got 
from New England dealers in native 
plants. 


WILD PLUMS FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTING 


WHEN I see each spring the unique dis- 
play of the beautiful blossoms of the wild 
plum on the bare branches I often won- 
der why these are not oftener utilized for 
ornamental planting. This is the nearest 
we get to the early cherry blossom display 
of the Japanese, and during a brief season 
the trees have a remarkable beauty. They 
are especially desirable along walls or 
about rockeries. 
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“I finally made Jones 
paint his house”’ 


“When I told Jones I was 
going to paint my house he said, 
‘Mine looks good enough for a 
yearortwomore.’ Hechanged his 
mind after mine was painted and 
now he’s an enthusiastic neigh- 
borhood improvement booster.” 


You, too, can set the example in 
improvement work which your 
neighbors will follow, by paint- 
ing your home with 


High Standard 
LIQUID-PAINT 


It is scientifically made of the 
finest ingredients. You can rely 
upon it to withstand the weather, 
stay bright and attractive for 
years and give a good surface for 
repainting. It’s the most econom- 
ical in the end, though it may 
cost a few cents more per gallon. 


Valuable book free 


Write today for “The House Outside 
and Inside,” full of information of best 
methods of house painting and finish- 
ing inside walls and woodwork. With 
it come eighteen views, inside and out- 
side homes, in colors. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
463 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Boston J Ci Chicago 
Kansas City | a. 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


5 apre 


Ce 














YOUR COUNTRY LIFE 


L. C. Corbett, Chief of the 
Plant Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other 
experts tell you “how to” in 
HANDBOOKS } plain language in 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Nea | | 
| Intensive Farming. Apple Growing. Prof- 
| itable Breeds of Poultry. Pigeon Rais- 
ing. Suburban Gardens. The Horse, 
Its Breeding, Care and Use. 


& - 
¥ Zs Thirty-eight other HANDBOOKS on 
N RFR other phases of outdoor life. Catalog free. 
At your dealer or dircet, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
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“FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” NO.1 
¢ be % pe) 
rge Washington — Father of His Coun 

RY AMERICAN knows that without “Immortal Washington” OTT: 
our National Independence would have been impossible. Few, how. fia 
ever, know that the greatest battle of Washington's life was fought 
to secure for his countrymen the Constitution of the United States. 
Almost immediately after the Revolution it seemed that all the great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure had been in vain..The original thirteen states refused to 
work in harmony, either in spirit or in lay. The new Republic was totter- 
ing to its foundations. At this critical period in American history the most 
brilliant men of each state met in convention and unanimously elected 
Washington as President— undoubtedly the most momentous gathering of 
the kind the world has ever known. Here he displayed as great ability as 
law-maker as he had as a warrior. For months the Fathers of the Republic 
labored, and finally adopted our present National Law, which forever 
guarantees Religious, Commercial and Personal Liberty. This was in 1787. 
Seventy years later Anheuser-Busch established their great institution upon 
the tenets of the Federal Law which Washington did so much to create. 
Like all of the a men of his time he was a moderate user of good old 
barley brews. For three generations Anheuser-Busch have brewed honest E_ 
malt and hop beers. To-day 7500 people are daily employed to keep pace 7 
with the ever-increasing public demand. The great Peg 4 of their BR 
brand—BUDWEIS dee to quality, purity, mildness and exquisite [f@ 

flavor, has made its sales exceed of any other beer by millions 


bottles. a EUSER-BUSCH- ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 






























Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect 
our plant — covers 142 acres. 


Means Moderation 

















A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — ‘The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 


well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round ” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 wet. 


New York 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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A MASTER POTTER OF THOUGHTS 
(Continued from page 181) 


wagon dumping coal down a chute. Each 
mosaic expresses, within the limits of the 
craft that made it, something that has to 
do with Pennsylvania: its birds, beasts, 
flowers, trees, men and women, vehicles, 
industrial enterprises, coal, iron, petro- 
leum, inventions, historical events, etc., 
etc., etc., etc. Yet we must keep in mind 
that these mosaics, surprisingly informa- 
tive as many of them are about compli- 
cated processes, are not pictures as we or- 
dinarily think of pictures. The drawing 
indicates without attempting to imitate 
actual appearances. The colors of men, 
animals, and objects are fantastic; each in 
its own place helping to beautify the pave- 
ment and admitting that clay is not a 
medium for realistic painting. 

But I have made a promise to those 
who know their Dickens, and have little 
enough space in which to keep it. In the 
Dickens fireplace five episodes from the 
Papers have been pictured in tiles that are 
units, cut out and modeled, united with- 
out a background — that ardent sports- 
man, Mr. Winkle, and the horse; Mr. 
Pickwick waking up in the pound; Tony 
Weller — “Spell it with a we, my lord’”’ — 
immersing the famous red nose of Mr. 
Stiggins in the horse trough; the solemn 
interest of the fat boy at that tragic mo- 
ment when the spinster aunt exclaimed 
“Mr. Tupman, we are observed! — we 
are discovered!”; and the yard of the 
White Hart Inn when the pretty cham- 
bermaid leaned down from the sleeping 
gallery and Sam Weller polished Mr. 
Jingle’s ‘“‘Vellingtons.” Separating these 
tiles are others charmingly indicative of 
the domestic architecture of Dickens’s 
time — doors, gables, windows, and lat- 
ticed bowers — that unify the whole into 
a single decorative impression. Grotesque 
little figures, stoutly modeled in grotesque 
environment, they are nevertheless true 
illustrations and true to Cruikshank: 
Pickwick is really there in the wheel- 
barrow, and it is really Samivel polishing 
the boots. 

It is a test of the craftsman that he ex- 
presses himself in what he does — and 
often in what he doesn’t. When Mr. 
Mercer’s house was building, Rollo, his 
Chesapeake dog, became curious, went up- 
stairs to see what was going on, and left 
his footprints in the moist concrete. In- 
stead of smoothing them out, his master 
let them harden, and named the stairway 
**Rollo’s Stairs”’ in tiled letters. 


Since the birth of the telephone, June 
2, 1875, 9,000,000 stations in this country 
have been established and 21,000,000 
miles of wire have been stretched. 
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THE GUEST BOOK 


HE summer will soon be here, and the 

hostess who is planning for the sum- 
mer home, refurnishing and refurbishing, 
should see that a guest book is provided, 
if the establishment does not already pos- 
sess one. 

It makes a pleasant souvenir of the 
happy days of informal entertaining and 
is a worth while acquisition. A guest 
book is not only a useful bit of permanent 
entertainment for the next season’s guests, 
but it means much to the family itself. 

These books or registers can be made 
at home or purchased at exclusive shops. 
Home-made books of rough paper with 
hand lettering answer the purpose per- 
fectly and give just as much pleasure as 
the handsome volumes of tooled leather 
with silver corners and clasps, or of tapes- 
try with mountings of brass or copper. 

A book doing service at a hospitable 
Long Island home is particularly inter- 
esting. Accompanying the quaint hand- 
colored illustrations, showing the lodge 
gate, the winding drive, the door knocker, 
the hall clock, etc., are cheery greetings to 
the guest from each of these important 
features of the country home. 

In these books guests are asked to in- 
scribe a parting sentiment, and if among 
them are versifiers who can do this in 
rhyme and artists who can do it with brush 
or pencil, the book grows more interest- 
ing and valuable as the seasons advance. 

Guest books for bungalows and moun- 
tain camps, when bound in skins, or even 
birch bark, are unique, while for house- 
boats and yachts, log books of sailcloth 
tied with nautical cord or rope are appro- 
priate. 


In connection with the roofing article 
on page 174 of this issue, it will be inter- 
esting to note the following table which 
shows the amount of pitch which various 
roofing materials demand. From this it 
may be seen that corrugated iron can be 
used for a comparatively gradual incline; 
that tin shingles, galvanized-iron tiles, 
clay tiles, and wood shingles necessitate 
a steeper roof; and that slate requires the 
steepest of all. 


Table of Materials for Pitch Roofs 


Least rise 


of rafter Net cost 
Materials in 12 per roof 
inches run square 
Wood shingles 6 $8 to $9 
Slate 8 $22 
po tiles 7 $28.50 
Galvanized-iron tiles 6 $13 to $15* 
(Spanish pattern) 
Corrugated iron 3 $3.50* 
Tin shingles 6 $8 to $10* 
Asphalted paper 
shingles 4 $9 


* The price includes cost of painting. 
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Things Kept 
New Last Their 
Full Life 


When you put the new 
screens into your house; 
when you bought the new 
swing; when the grape 
trellis and lawn mower and 
the front fence were new— 
you felt a pride in them. 
If you do not feel the same 
pride now, isn’t it because 
they have grown a bit 
dilapidated from neglect ? 


, Most of the accessories 
‘ around a house go to pieces before you get 


Vi, their full value in service unless they are 















kept in condition. 


ACME QUALITY 
Paints and Finishes 


are just the kind of paints, enamels, stains or varnishes 
you will find most useful for just such articles. 


A can of Acme Quality Household Paint will do numberless odd 
jobs. Acme Quality Screen Enamel will make new screens out of 
the weather-worn ones, 


Write us a postal to-day and we will send you our books, “ Home Decorating” 
and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
These will tell you just the Acme Quality 
Finish you want for any surface. “They 
are easy to use and give lasting, beautiful 
results. With them we will send the name 
of the nearest Acme dealer. 








ACME WHITE LEAD 
& COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AM, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Have an IE 

“Acme Quality Shelf” “ 
Keep always on hand at least a can each of 
cme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors. 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 
Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes 














and other metal or wood surface. These 5 

will cover many of the ‘“‘touching-up”’ jobs. jc ml Neckuille —- — 

Put upin containers of }-pint and up, with Minneapolis Birmingham Portland 

friction-top, replaceable covers which are St: Louis Ww San Francisco 

easy to open and close and keep the contents Pittsburgh Dallas Los Angeles 

in usable condition. Cincinnati Topeka San Diego 
coln 

















MakeYour Garden 
a Bird Home 


Blue birds, wrens, martins, all the feathered 
beauties will flock to your hospitality. Enjoy their 
morning greeting, and besides, your garden will 
profit by the destruction of insects. 

Our UNIQUE bird houses, shelter and baths 
are most artistic and will give a quaint interest to 
your place. “Had three wren families in mine last 
year.”— M.R. E. 

Order today. Send check or Money Order and 

ut up the house at once foe, bird families this 
poring. Ask for our UNIQUE Catalog. 
Special introductory ro for 30 days 


THE GARDEN UNIQUE 120. 
3153 Ivison Avenue Berwyn, Illinois ike. Pedestal 


$6 jnc inches ro gag 
scuDUgUnggmED souneccanccGnegemnecGunecuans dainEDeHDGOGIROOMIRIOGINOOSISSOSIDS 
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No. 2. The Tavern No. 3. Villa 
Double wren house;fine ap- 


for beg oe ay Very | pearance. Brackets . 
unique design, {ehed. Pole ex- 
ainted white. $900 | :: tra. feo 16 ft.— $915 


Colonial 


$732 
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—in the house of your 
t friend. 


Is it ribbed with dirt streaks 
that make it look as if it were 
corrugated? Then it was not 
laid over 
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Expanded Metal Lath 


for the fine mesh of “Kno-Burn” makes 
streaking impossible. 


Insist on Kno-Burn Metal Lath in your 
new home. It is the practical base for 
plaster and stucco because it unfail- 
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PS ingly binds the surface that covers it. 
ame | 
- “Practical Homebuilding” tells how to 

eK | build. It gives you all sorts of compar- 









ative cost figures, contains plans, detail 













p< drawings and photographs—and it i 
= the most readable book ron over caw. 
2. North Western Expanded px 
2. Metal Company po 
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955 Old Colony Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. ¢> 
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Send 10 cents 
to cover cost 
of mailing 
and ask for 
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THE HOME BOOK OF 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


“Every picture in this book is a master- 
piece, and for this reason the book is peculi- 
arly fitted for homes where there are children. 
It will cultivate a love and recognition of good 
pictures, and will help to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of both art and artists.” 

— Christian Union Herald 
105 Illustrations. $3.50 met. 
At all bookstores. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Boston and New York 














COLLECTOR’S SCRAP-BOOK 
(Continued from page xiit) 
mahogany mirror, topped with its quaint 
picture, was only half the pleasure of a 
visit to a Massachusetts village, and two 
tea-boxes were happy incidents of other 

expeditions. 

A gate-leg table came from Victoria, 
B.C. and a tall oak and cane chair made 
its roundabout way from a distant British 
army-post to a small town near Portland, 
and would of course never have been seen 
by any one who thought shop windows 
were the only places where such things 
could be found. But the pleasure of seek- 
ing is something only understood by those 
who have ever collected anything — 
whether it be stamps or robin’s eggs or the 
lovely and appealing souvenirs of the past. 


WOMEN ARCHITECTS WIN 
CHICAGO PRIZE 


HE firm of Schenck & Mead, of New 

York, composed of two women archi- 
tects, has won the first prize in a compe- 
tition held under the auspices of the City 
Club of Chicago for plans for a neighbor- 
hood center. Miss Schenck appeared 
before the City Club in Chicago to ex- 
plain the plans. 

The competitors were given permission 
to select any location in any city for their 
ideal neighborhood center, and the prize- 
winning firm chose one square mile of the 
Bronx between Washington Bridge and 
Macomb’s Dam Park. 

According to Miss Mead, the people of 
the Bronx, who simply slept and ate in 
the Bronx and worked and played and 
danced downtown, had been the last to 
respond to the community idea, and needed 
a little shaking up. So the ambitious firm 
included in its plans for a Bronx neighbor- 
hood center a library, parks, a dance hall, 
moving-picture theater, schools, and every- 
thing else they thought would make the 
families living in that district feel at home, 
and as if they did n’t want to go away in 
their search for pleasure. 

‘“We wanted to show what could be 
done for real people in the Bronx,” said 
Miss Mead, “‘not what might be done 
for ideal beings in Utopia. I think that 
was why we won the prize, because our 
plans were entirely possible and work- 
able. 

“We have left permanent buildings as 
they are and proposed no change in the 
layout of the streets except the widening 
of 167th Street. That street from the 
new Subway station to the Harlem River 
would be the main ‘access’ as we call it. 
Facing the river would be the main com- 
munity center —- the high school building 
with its kindergarten, gymnasium, and 
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“You'd Never Think It the Same Room” 
You, too, can remodel your old rooms — make them 
harmonious and artistic — in keeping with modern stan- 
dards of beauty — by the use of nd Board. 
Instead of replastering and repapering your old cracked 
psy tm ceilings —withdirt oe and tracking through 
— have some carpenter or man cov 
the cracked, unsightly places with einen: 


Guard agains erior imitations of Upson Board. It is KILN CURED to 
minimize shrinkage and expansion. It is thoroughly WATERPROUFED and 
SURFACE FILLED, which makes a priming coat unnecessary, and saves you 

least per room. A single coat of paint wil! often finish Upson Board 

and evenly — two coats will always do it. Ordinary boards are absor- 
require much more paint. 
If there is no Upson dealer near you, we will make it 
direct. Send 2-cent stamp for painted 
pson Board and interesting Upson Book. 


THE -UPSON. COMPANY 15 UPSON POINT 
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The Wolf of Gubbio 


By Josephine Preston Peabody 


“Tells the old story of St. Francis in a 
dramatic poem that reads charmingly.” 
— N.Y. Herald. 

“The true spirit of St. Francis is in the 
poetic, imaginative, and wholly charming 
miracle play.”— Milwaukee Free Press. 

$7.20 net. 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. _ New York 
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KEWANEE 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 


and Water Supply Systems 
Give the Country Home Complete 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


and enable you to install in your home 

modern plumbing for bathroom, kitchen, 
sink and laundry. 

The construction of the Kewanee System 

» is extremely simple and most of the material 

may be bought at home. The Kewanee Cast- 

i the t and important 

ted to give the best 

xplains all. m 

ng in the installation 

— when the simple 

instructions are followed, and the Kewanee 
are used 


EE titties 
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KEWAN 


like Public Utilities, give every city comfort to the country 


We will furnish plan and work with you for best 


nt of the following: 
Sewage Disposal Plants 


Water Supply Systems 
Electric Lighting Plants Gasoline Storage Plants 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Home Power Plants 
Send for Bulletins, mentioning the subject you are interested in. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 

121 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: 50 Church Street, New York 

1212 Marq i 
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THE Handel Lamp has the character 

that makes it especially fitting as a 
wedding-gift selection. The shades and 
designs are distinctive and unusual. 
Made for electricity gas or oil. 





They can be seen at all dealers carrying fine 

‘lamps: If no dealer is near you, write us for 
illustrative suggestions. The lamp here shown 
is No, 6265. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
388 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 
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MOST FAR-REACHING NEWSPAPER READING 
CONCERN IN EXISTENCE 


ATLAS 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


CHARLES HEMSTREET, Mar. 


218 EAST 424 STREET, . . NEW YORK 



































WE FURNISH EVERYTHING THAT LOOKS LIKE A 
PRESS CLIPPING FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


THE MOTTO ON OUR BANNER — RESULTS COUNT 


He whose paint lasts, paints best. Your 
painter should know, and you should let him 
know that you know, that the ingredient which 
makes paint last a and look better while 
it lasts is 


ZINC 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the 
three viewpoints of the parties most concerned. 

For House Owner: “ Your Move” 

For Architects: “One of Your Problems” 

For Painters: “ Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 
Sent free. 








Ask for yours. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








playground. Near by would be the library, 
clubhouse, gymnasium and playground, 
dance hall and restaurant. 

“The steep bluff down to the river 
would be parked, the railroad tracks 
bridged, and a pleasure pier erected. 
One of our pet ideas is an outdoor theater 
near the schoolhouse, set in the natural 
bow of the hill. 

“There would be business buildings 
on 167th Street, including stores, a branch 
bank, and a post office. This is the only 
street where the architecture of the build- 
ings would be controlled. 

“Our plans also include ‘sub-centers,’ 
where we would place the grade schools 
and an open market. Another group 
would include a Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
building and a Union church and parish 
house. We particularly urge the joint 
use of the social rooms of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. building by both boys and 
girls, as we feel that a very vital need 
to build up companionship between the 
boys and girls would thus be met. 

“This section has all the transporta- 
tion facilities the city offers. There is 
the Bronx Subway, the Ogden Avenue 
street cars, the New York Central at 
Highbridge Station, the Broadway Sub- 
way across Washington Bridge, and the 
Third Avenue elevated line.” 

Miss Mead admitted that it was a case 
of “‘just plans” at present, but she ex- 
pressed the belief that it would be “‘splen- 
did” if the people of the Bronx woke 
up and became interested. — New York 
Times. 


WOMAN SUPERVISES MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


EMOCRACY and cosmopolitanism 

seldom assumed such an unusual and 
picturesque guise as at the opening of 
Chicago’s first municipal market, of which 
Miss Kathryn Kelly has been appointed 
mistress. Housewives from ghetto tene- 
ments and up-to-date modern apartments 
jostled elbows, low prices being the mag- 
net. Prices, especially those of farm prod- 
uce, were found to be from twenty to 
sixty per cent lower than in groceries in 
other parts of the city. 

Miss Kelly is enthusiastic over the 
opening of the market and predicts that, 
once the farmers are convinced that it has 
come to stay, they will turn out in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, create a com- 
petition among themselves, and conse- 
quently lower prices still further. The 
market is at present located in the yard of 
an abandoned school in the center of one 
of Chicago’s most densely populated dis- 
tricts. — Technical World Magazine. 
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is the toughest and most 
durable Wood Finish pos- 


sible to make. It will not 
crack, peel, chip or turn 
white, is easily applied, 
dries quickly and hard 
with a permanent gloss, 
cleans perfectly, and is 
thoroughly sanitary. 


Kyanize is especially made to 
stand wear. It is the most satis- 
factory finish you can get for floors, 
woodwork and furniture. 


25-cent Can FREE Fi! 2*t 


and send 
us the coupon shown below and enclose 
with it twelve 2-cent | 
stampsto pay forpost- 
age, packing and a 1- 
inch chisel-edge brush 
to put it on with. 
Try Kyanize 
yourself on 
some old 
piece of 
furniture. 













---" your pencil 
around the color 
you want. Natural— 
Li Light bak—Dark Oak—Cherry 
= —Walnut — Mahogany — Rosewood — 
==" Colonial Green —White Enamel. 

sor Sate Varnish Co., 48 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
sot Please send me free as offered above a full half-pint can of 
stag I enclose twelve 2-cent stamps to pay for brush, postage and 


Name.. eeaves 
AMAMreS8 2. .cccrcvccces secseccscccccccces sseccccsececees -eeccseecooesosccooes 








Why not get 
the best 


You are Interested 
in something . 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers and pot 
every week; therefore, we can — you SPEEDIL 
economically for a debate, a h, lecture, essa’ 
else requiring up-to-date information, and MO tE of ii 
your competitors are likely to get. 

Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
By the month, $1.00 and upwards. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOEL ET, which explains the scope of the 
clipping industry. 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Life Building, Chicago 
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a MA What Washington 
thinks of 

Indiana Limestone 


you can see by these few out of many 
Washington buildings. The UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT uses thousands of 
tons of magnificent INDIANA LIMESTONE 
each year in GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 
WHy? A majority of the U. S. Post Offices 
of late years have been built of INDIANA 
LIMESTONE. WHY? 


“fg A large proportion of the FINE RESI- 
\. DENCES of Washington (the city of fine 
SX residences) owetheir beauty anddignity to 






































The reasons are: 1, Beauty; 
2, Durability; 3, Ease of Cutting; 
4, Strength; 5, Reasonable price. 


« This Book Free 


One of the sights of Washington is 
the wonderful Scottish Rite Temple, 
beautifully shown (night view) in 
five colors on the cover of our finely 
illustrated booklet. Sample of 
Indiana Limestone, with this book, 
on request. No matter what you 

consider building this will interest 

you. Not like any other booklet, 
Ask for it, please. 





5 ee in 
entirely of Iodine _Sebcomng A; . 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. or BEDFORD, IND. 





























“ The Aristocrat of the Garden” 
Indiana Limestone 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Sundials, Flower Boxes, Vases, Benches, 

Statuary, Jardinieres, Pedestals, Hermes, 

Fountains, Urns, Tables, Columns, Balusters 
Natural stone, hand carved, exclusive designs 


THOMSON & EASTON 
Bedford Indiana 
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INSECTICIDES 


HERE has been a notable increase in 
the number and quantity of insecti- 
cidal and fungicidal preparations on the 
market, according to the last annual re- 
port of the department’s Insecticide and 
Fungicide Board. However, there also 
seems tobe amore general desire on the part 
of the manufacturers to comply with the 
provisions of the law, and the department 
has made every endeavor to assist manu- 
facturers in this respect by furnishing 
them scientific information. For this pur- 
pose the board has been issuing a monthly 
publication since last February in which 
are printed extracts from letters written 
to individuals by the board. These opin- 
ions, it is considered, should be of service 
to others and aid the public in a better 
understanding of the law’s requirements. 
A general outline of the procedure of the 
board is given in the report. Besides the 
administrative work necessary to enforce 
the act, there are examinations of the va- 
rious preparations, and tests to determine 
their strength and efficacy. Materials and 
proprietary preparations used for agri- 
cultural spraying purposes are examined, 
as are products used to rid the household, 
garden, etc., of insects of all kinds, dis- 
infectants, germicides, etc., which are 
claimed to be efficacious to kill or combat 
bacteria, preparations used on _ horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, or goats, as well as on 
fowls and other domesticated animals. 
Besides testing an insecticide or fungi- 
cide to determine its power to kill insects, 
tests are also made to determine whether 
the preparation will injure the vegeta- 
tion on which it is sprayed. 

One duty of the board is to keep im- 
ported adulterated and misbranded prep- 
arations from entering the country. Of 
147 official and unofficial samples received 
during the year from abroad, it was re- 
commended that 62 be denied entry until 
they should conform to the law. — Weekly 
News Letter. United States Department of 
Agriculture. 























WHEN IS GARDEN SOIL READY 
FOR PLANTING? 


The average back-yard soil is poor but 
housewife or child may get good 
results if careful attention is 
given its preparation in 
the spring 











HEN is the proper time for prepar- 
ing to plant one’s garden? 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s specialist says that in the spring, 
as soon as the soil has dried so that a hand- 
ful when grasped in the hand and gripped 
by the fingers will slowly fall apart upon 
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being released, it is in a fit mechanical 
condition to prepare for planting. Clay or 
heavy soils should never be worked while 
wet. More injury may be done by doing 
this than can be overcome in several years 
of careful culture. 

When the soil is found dry, as described 
above, the upper three inches should be 
made fine by the use of the hoe and steel- 
tooth rake; all rubbish, stones, and clods 
should be removed and the surface made 
even, somewhat compact, and as level as 
the contour of the area will permit. It may 
then be marked off for planting in con- 
formity to the general plan of the garden. 

Much of the soil in the average back 
yard is not only poor in plant food and 
deficient in decaying vegetable matter, but 
itis hard and unyielding. However, such 
is the basis which many a housewife or 
child has to use for the making of a gar- 
den. Teachers who plan school gardens 
for their pupils also have similar conditions 
to meet. Therefore, in order to get good 
results, careful attention must be given 
to the preparation of the soil. 

Soils which are naturally moist are 
likely to be sour and so not in the best 
condition for the crop. Whether sour or 
not it will be well to have the pupils test 
them, which can be done as follows: Se- 
cure from a drug store a piece of blue lit- 
mus paper; then take a handful of the 
soil slightly moistened and place the paper 
onit. If sour the paper will turn red. To 
correct such a condition lime should be 
used. Cover the ground with a thin coat 
of air-slaked lime, which can probably be 
secured near-by at small cost, and work 
this in well. The use of the lime, while not 
a plant food, will correct the acidityand will 
improve the physical condition of the soil. 

If the soil is clayey or a stiff clay loam 
and the location is in a section where 
severe freezing occurs, it will be found a 
decided advantage to give the area a 
heavy dressing of decomposed manure in 
the autumn, and before freezing weather 
sets in spade the land so as to turn the 
manure under and leave thesoilinarough, 
lumpy condition so as to secure the bene- 
fit of the digestive action of the winter 
freezes in reducing the soils. This should 
be repeated annually at the North. If the 
soil is light and sandy, a mulch of manure 
may be spread over it in the fall and the 
spading delayed until spring. 

In localities where the soil does not 
freeze, the manure may be applied in the 
autumn and the soil repeatedly spaded 
during the winter whenever it is dry 
enough to be worked. The value of freez- 
ing at the North can to an extent be at- 
tained by repeated spadings at the South. 
The one general precaution which should 
always be observed is never to stir the soil 
while it is wet. 
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Chair or Rocker 


The Panama-Pacific Fire. @& 
side Special. Luxuriously 
upholstered with soft 
spring back and “ Karpen- 
esque” spring cushion 
seat. Covered with im- 
ported tapestry, handsome 
patterns and rich color- 
ings Special Exposition 
Price $21.50 each, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 











Karpen Furniture 
at the Exposition 


The examples of Karpen Furniture at the Panama-Pacific 
Internationa. Exposition form one of the visited, admired and 
talked of exhibits. Karpen Furniture has a distinction of su- 
periority which is enhanced by comparison. 





America’s Pride in Furniture 


Artistry in design, handicraft skill in construction and 
solid honesty in material and execution, make Karpen Products 
the high expression of American achievement in furniture. 
When Karpen Furniture is brought into world competition 
it commands the world admiration its merits deserve. 


Karpen 
G Pern 


Furniture 


You are cordially invited to visit the Karpen Exhibit in the 
Palace of Manufactures at the Exposition, that you may more 
fully appreciate American leadership in Fine Furniture. 


The Karpen Trade Mark is affixed to 
every piece of genuine Karpen Furniture. 


Book of Designs 


An instructive and interesting illustrated Book of Designs, 
A 8, mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps to cover postage. 


cuicaco S, KARPEN & BROS. new york 


6 {0 Furnish a Guest Room, Too? 


Sone Per nared te eee es Come acke® aiversioement and sent for 
. appened to see a **Come-Packt’’ adve ment 

their 1Srgo catalog. On page 82 we found ust what we wanted—s beautiful suite that 

matched our decorations and met our ideas of simplicity. 


“WE SAVED $50.00 ON THE SUITE. 


Y, «with the extra money, we purchased several additional pieces for Fred’s den. It was the 
most satisfactory purchase of furniture we ever made.” 


HOW THE COME-PACKT WAY SAVES YOU MONEY 


‘~ \° ** furniture isnot sold in stores—ONLY direct to purchaser with a money back 
ee are stores make enormous profits. YOU save that profit for yourself— 
rom 331-3 to 50 eer cent, Think of it! It isshipped compact‘ ‘Come-Packt’’ and our m 


3 lowest f ht rates, 
a page pa mag ot “y coveual undred pieces for the home. Samples of all finishes on 


Free Catalo quarter sawed white oak, also actual samples of leather and up- 
holstering material, from which to make your selections, will be furnished on req 


Buy ‘*Come-Packt’’ furniture and save money. 
THE COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 504 DORR ST. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Karpen 


| Gwaranteed | 


Upholstered 
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Beautify your garden with 
this Wheatley Bird Bath 






—sold direct from ‘ 
The Wheatley Pottery 


Give to your garden or lawn a 
touch of old Italy in this lovely piece 
of old ivory tint pottery. Here you 
have the exquisite colorings and 
effects of the pottery of Florence 
and Rome. Artistically perfect, 
weatherproof, durable. Height 
over all, 42 in. ; bowl, 24 in. wide. 
Price complete, $20. Mention No. 245A 
when youorder. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 


Write Now for Pottery Portfolio 


—which shows scores of designs in baths, 
ferneries, jardiniers, garden seats, sun- 
dials and other garden and porch furniture. 


Wheatley 
Pottery 
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—but be sure to get real tree surgery 


Last Spring Davey Tree Surgeons were engaged to save the trees of the magnifi- 
cent P. A. B. Widener estate at Ogontz, Pa. 


by the devastating ice storm of last December, proves how well they did this: 
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Made of genuine Wheatley Potteryin beautiful 
rustic effects. Imperishable, weatherproof 
cheaper in the end than wood. Attached in a jiffy; 
never requires further attention. Scientifically 
constructed to attract birds. Order it now—you'll 
never regret giving your feathered friends a home. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Folder showing different designs sent on request. 


Sectional Flower Boxes 


Instead of being made in one heavy, cumber- 
some piece, this flower box is madein smaller units 
of continuous design. Each unit fits closely to the 
other, giving appearance of one flower box. For 
proper sizes for porch rails, window sillsand garden 
use see Wheatley Portfolio. 


THE WHEATLEY POTTERY, 2428 Reading Ra., Cincimmati, Ohio 


















The following letter, called forth 





“Your work on our trees is very satis- 
factory. The trees were put to a most 
thorough test recently in a severe ice 
storm and, thanks to the excellent rein- 
forcements you gave them, were only 
very slightly damaged. Your cavity 
work is especially fine and will prolong 
the life of the old trees for many years.” 

—Wo. KLEINHEINTz, Su/ft. 


In our files are hundreds of similarly 
enthusiastic letters. The U. S. Govern- 


Davey * 


ment has officially chosen Davey experts 
as dest. Could you ask for more con- 
vincing proof that vea/ tree surgery is 
Davey Tree Surgery? Don’t wait until 
it is too late to save your trees. Write 
today for free examination and booklet 
illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Company 
1523 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
one hed aene 


Accredited Representatives Everywhere 
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SEEING NATURE FIRST 





By CLARENCE M. WEED 





An 


Price $2.00 net. 
subscription for $3.00. 





One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


Postage 16 cents. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street. Boston, Massachusetts. 


ideal gift for a nature-lover 
We will send this book and a year’s 
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WASH MATERIALS FOR THE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


HE woman who carefully takes down 
every hanging in the house and folds 
them all away for the summer is right — 
from her point of view. And the woman 
who leaves all her draperies up the year 
round is equally right — from her point of 
view. But the woman who is clever enough 
to follow both lines of procedure with her 
curtains and draperies is the cleverest of all. 
The soft summer air fills us all with a de- 
sire to throw our windows open wide and let 
it allin. But the draperies are perhaps very 
delicate and perishable, the carpets are 
heavy and hard to sweep and the outdoor 
air is often moisture-laden and always dust- 
laden. On the other hand, when all Nature 
is putting on her gayest finery, why should 
the house be robbed of its pretty things and 
made utterly bare? 

The solution of the problem is after all 
very simple. One needs only to go through 
the department stores or the “‘interior fur- 
nishings”’ shops to find it. There you will 
see table after table of washable material for 
summer draperies. Some of it is delicate and 
some heavy for service; some is dainty, 
some rich in coloring, and some quaint. 
There are designs and qualities to satisfy 
almost every taste and purse, and every bit 
of it can be made new and fresh as often as 
you like by simply tubbing it. 

Of the lighter, more delicate materials 
there is quite a range of choice. There is 
what is called colonial drapery fabric which 
is loosely woven but firm. It comes mostly 
in the twenty-inch width and costs twenty 
cents a yard. The designs are mostly in bor- 
ders with a plain ground of white or tan or 
green, and the colors are good. 

Very similar to this is “grenadine.” The 
designs and colorings are almost identical 
with the colonial fabric, but it is made forty 
inches wide, at about thirty-five cents a 
yard. 

In the white materials there are always 
the dotted and plain swisses and plain net, 
but there is also another net which is far 
more attractive. It is asort of imitation filet 
net, with the little square motifs, and may 
be obtained forty inches wide. 

A more expensive drapery, but one which 
gives beautiful results is what is called 
**madras.” The prices of this material vary. 
It is fifty inches wide, however, so it is quite 
possible to make two curtains from one 
length, and the effect reminds one of Tiffany 
stained glass. 

Of the heavier draperies there is anequally 
good choice. Fish net comes in a plain de- 
sign, thirty-six inches wide, at about twenty 
cents. It also comes in a beautiful design 
like heavy linen lace, fifty inches wide, at 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half; and be- 
tween these two are a dozen different styles 
and qualities and prices. 
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# First Quarter 


A naturallinen, twenty-seven inches wide, 


Westminster Chime 
Second Quarter. 

















beautiful for stenciling or for peasant em- 
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broidery, may be had from fifteen cents up, 
and an exceptionally good French linon, 
forty inches wide, costs but twenty-five 
cents. This French linon is a mixture of 
cotton and linen, but washes with a linen 
finish. There is a good range of durable 
plain colors, and some have a plain ground 
with a striped border of a contrasting color. Be «Oa 

The cretonnes are always in favor. They 
come at fifteen cents a yard, and they come 
at three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
yard. You can pay as much or as little as 
you choose, though the price is not always 
an indication of the attractiveness. 

A little farther on in the store you will 
find floor materials that will look quite as 
well as regular carpets, and at the same 
time minimize the work of cleaning. 

Both denim and burlap make attractive 
and inexpensive summer floor coverings. 
The burlap is the least expensive as it 
comes, fifty inches wide, at twenty-five 
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A Favored Chime Clock 


It combines melody with the usual Seth Thomas 
qualities of beauty and reliability. It plays the 
Westminster Chime on mellow-toned “Sonora” 
bells, at quarter hours. It has a case of fine- 
grained mahogany. Height, nearly one foot, with 
6-inch dial. 


S'ETH THOMAS 
“—— Chime Clocks 


are priced from $15 to $50. They can be had 
in almost any size or design wished. Ask your 
jeweler to show you a Seth Thomas Chime Clock. 
Descriptive leaflet given upon request to him or us. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 





Established 1813 














cents a yard. Denim is the same price, but 
only thirty-six inches wide. 
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Silk-rag rugs make beautiful floor cover- 
ings. The plain ones cost from a dollar and 
a half to ten dollars. If one cares to pay 
more, they may be obtained in any special 
border designs at the ends. 

Almost all country houses nowadays 
have finished floors, because so many peo- 
ple prefer rugs. If, however, it happens 
that the floors are bare, wide boards, it is a pA oy 
very simple matter to apply a coat of paint yg ae 
— either to the floor as a whole, or for a a ee een 
space of three or four feet wide around the shee ie 
edge. Ready mixed paint can be bought in 


1. Reflector fo- 


where —to chair, 
bed, door, piano, 
desk, table, sew- 
in machine, 


almost every desirable color, or the dry waiting machine, 
color may be bought separately and mixed pA agg 





















ATTRACTIVE OFFER TO AGENTS 


Keep Your Eyes Healthy 


They are your most valuable possession. Don’t wait until they begin 
to fail you and then rush madly to an oculist for advice and treatment. 

Failing eye-sight is nearly always the result of strain, caused from 
reading in a light improperly focused. This cannot happen if your 
home is equipped with 


The Leindorf Portable 
Electric Lamp $2.00 


This little marvel of proper lighting puts the light where you need it, when you 
need it. In the hallway, in the library, on the veranda, in the garage or anywhere 
there is an electric light socket. 


Sent on Approval—Try It at Our Risk 


If your retailer does not carry it, send us his name and we will send you the 
lamp through him. Or send us $2.00 direct, and we will send you the lamp beauti- 
fully finished in satin brass, for ten days’ trial, parcel post prepaid. 

If for any reason you wish to return it at the end of that period, we will refund 
your money without question. 

You can use this lamp wherever there is an electric light current. And is it not 
worth many times $2.00 to save your eyes from strain caused by poor or ill-directed 
light? The price of the Leindorf light puts it within the reach of every House Beau- 
tiful reader. Write now to the 











Leindorf Electric Light Co. Inc.. H. B. 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 
Please find enclosed $2.00 in cash, 
money-order, or check, for which kindly 
send your Portable Electric Lamp on 
trial for 10 days to 














ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 





Tight in any di- 
; on reel im _ base 
great a proportion of oil or the paint will poe nn sh 
tend to “crawl” and, in time, to change a of electric 
The home mixture is by far the cheapest, 
but, for an amateur, the ready mixed paint 
fully cool, clean appearance. 
In one small country house which was 
means — this scheme of summer draperies 
was carried out very effectively throughout. 
tending to within two feet of the edge all 
around, formed the floor covering. 
down from the top to the sill. There was a 
comfortable box-couch in the room, which 











By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 

Size, 1ox11in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 

Address 








with oil and turpentine. In case this is ee & 
done you must be careful not to use too 4. Also, silk cord = Ny 
within ‘ten foot 
color. Also a teaspoonful of Japan drier \ 
must be added to each pint of paint mixed. 
is safer. A floor finished in this way can be 
washed and oiled and always gives a delight- 
quite characteristic of dozens of other coun- 
try houses belonging to people of moderate 
The woodwork was imitation mahogany. 
A long made-rug of dark-green denim, ex- 
At the windows there were plain curtains 
of dull-green fish net, which hung straight 
had a cover and a profusion of plain square 
pillows made from dark-green burlap. On 
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the reading table in the center of the room 
there was a long narrow “craftsman” cover 
of the same burlap, hemstitched at each 
end. The effect was wonderfully artistic 
and restful. To enter the room from out- 



























ae Sot _ doors on a hot summer day was as refresh- 
Y Bana LT | ing as stepping from the broiling sun into 
AT. Ee the cool of the woodland. 





The dining-room furniture was oak, and 
the color scheme in that room was brown, a 
denim rug, exactly similar to that in the 
living-room except that it was nut brown in 
color, covered the floor. The curtains were 
of a twenty-two inch drapery fabric. The 
material was solid, but loosely woven. The 
background was tan, and on both sides 
: . there was a wide border design of ox-eye 

daisies, which, with their big yellow petals 
Beautiful—Sturdy and brown centers toned in very prettily 
with the rest of the room. The color scheme 


Old Hi k was carried still further, for the luncheon Sun won't fade it—— 
set was of brown linen, the buffet and serv- ? * 
Ic ory ing-table covers were of the same, and the water wont spot it 


coffee and tea services, and serving trays, How often have you hung your windows 
with brand new shades, only to see them 


@ 
i. r were of brass. 
ul nitu e quickly become streaked and faded? 
On the second floor there were three sleep- This time use the Unfilled Grade of Bren- 













































































































: ing-rooms. In the largest of these, the mas- lin Window Shades. Sun cannot dim it— 
Perhaps you, too, have believed that | ter’s room, were two single brass beds, and water cannot spot it, 
the comfortable, artistic, durable Old Hickory the remaining furniture, with the exception gulagueet poate cag "A still greater ptm 
Furniture was too expensive because you have of an old, roomy “easy chair,” was old ma- is this— 
found it in the finest —— a. hogany. The material chosen for the cur- Ths Unfilled Grade of 
das rd en = gy aed ctr ee eo the | tains and covers was a yard wide cretonne e 
Ai tsb tilnape nnn cncgnar ait at eighteen cents a yard. The ground of it ren In 
On the contrary, Old Hickory Furniture is the most was a very light brown, and it had a quaint, 
inexpensive, cozy, porch and lawn furniture you can is : . i TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
buy—it is now sold at prices which make it the most old-fashioned design of conventionalized W; 
economical as well as the most desirable. roses. In making this up, the idea of having indow hades 
53 és the finished hangings follow out the design wears twice as long as the ordinary shade. For itis 
ry . ~~ sour ; made of a closely woven cloth, without that filling 
Old Hicko Furniture (0 — wud abe sg a = ieee effect of chalk which 1n the ordinary shade so soon falls 
shou e quaint. e bed covers were out in streaks and pinholes. 
Book FREE made of Hie widths of material. The de- Made in many rich tones and in Brenlin Duplex 
. : . — light on one side, dark on the other. 
Send $6.75 for the two-piece Porch Set illustrated sign of cretonnes is put on like the design of : Go to a ne e4 gpd ask “9 — Un- 
i aid eas i i Ri . : ; : led Grade— tit, Iti ted with thi 
Shorey fcigheprcrail east of the Missouri Rivet. | wall paper, so that matching two'stripes is | |] Brent mansion the Lig of evry yard 
Write today for our fifty-six page book easy. On both sides, around the corner post : ects ne 
illustrating in natural colors Old Hickory notches and at the lower end of each cover, —e a ~ _— won today ’ 
° . . 1th it we will sen ou the name © our neares 
— ng ee gp ay was a three-inch box-plaited valance of the Brenlin dealer, or tell nds how to order direct. 
rus summe 1OUSES. rbors . . 
alge pe apf sg goods. The pillow covers were made long, | |] CHAS,W.BRENEMAN & CO., 2337 Reading 
Write today—no obligation on holding the pillows which were folded dur- Brenlin Unfilled Shades are on display in the 
par ee ing the day into bolster rolls ee See Sees nee eee 
. z 2 For Sale by dealers everywhere 
The easy chair was stripped of its old 
H ; ges For wind less importance, two lower-priced 
The Old Hickory Chair Co. cover, its buttons were recovered, and, by grades of Brenlin~ BRENLIN FILLED and 
418 South Cherry St: using the old cover as a pattern, a new cover ee, ee See ee 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA was cut. This was carefully fastened in 
place with a few tiny brass tacks and some 
gimp braid, and was finished around the 
bottom of the seat with a valance like those 
A NEW NOVEL on the bed covers. At each side of a double 
window hunga straight plaited curtain, and 
By the author of 8 hg a teen 
between these, on the same rod, was a | ~ bility -Be E | 
66 QUEED 99 twelve-inch box-plaited valance. The cov- | Quality - Dur. a ty - auty - conomy | 
ers for the “highboy” and dressing-table | represented in every design we make. | 
Entitled 3 ; | é h d ol | Write us before ordering elsewhere | 
were just ong narrow strips hemme a pati They last | 
ANGELA’S BUSINESS around, which gave a necessary protection, than w BS forever | 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison but did not hide allof the beauty of the wood. gagaease igacea sasasaea | 
ig: nile at ll Naidleaiete The effect ‘fe — tt — cost UNTIL 
lice came considerably under five dollars. 
inves i Nala On the floor of this room was a large silk- | - CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO. | 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York rag rug Dept. B-Box 724 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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This Newest 


Vacuum Sweeper 


isa BISSELL 


At last you can secure a thoroughly practical, reliable 
vacuum sweeper with sufficient power to really clean thor- 
oughly, yet easily — one that is good enough to dear the Bis- 
sell name and guarantee. 

This will be all the recommendation needed by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of women who use the Sissedl’s Carpet 
Sweeper — the women who have been asking our company 
to make them a BJSSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper, 

The exclusive features and conveniences embodied in this 
new BISSELL’S are especially appreciated. Ask your 


dealer to show you how the dust receptacle comes out with 
the nozzle in one piece, making emptying sanitary and easy. 
This is but one of the advantages that characterize the Bis- 
sell’s, You won’t find it on other machines. 

Prices, depending on locality, are $7.50 to $10.50 for the 


Vacuum “ Cleaner’’ (without brush) and $9.00 to $12.00 for 
the Vacuum ‘Sweeper’ (with brush). Carpet Sweepers 
$2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

The complete BISSELL’S line will be found on sale at 
dealers everywhere. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 

Department 23 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE WILSON 
AWNING BLIND 


PROVIDES MAXIMUM SUMMER COMFORT 





Dropped Down 


Extended j Pulled Up | 
Gives perfect control of light and air, very artistic, serviceable, con- 
venient. As easily operated as anumbrella. The Wilson Venetian 
quickly converts Porch or Piazza into ideal sleeping quarters when 
desired. Send for new ‘Venetian Catalogue 2.” 

THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
3-5-7 West 29th St., New York 
After May Ist at 8 West 40th St., New York 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING 


Inside Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Curtains 





The nursery was done in white, and it, as 
well as the guest-room, had smaller light-col- 
ored silk-rag rugs. The little iron crib and 
the other furniture were beautifully wash- 
able and speckless. At the window were cur- 
tains, hung to the sill, of dainty blue-and- 
white cretonne. There was a cover of the 
same for the little white bureau, and the 
white toy-box had, in the center of each 
side and the cover, an oblong panel of the 
cretonne, fastened on with big brass-headed 
tacks. 

The guest-room was equally fascinating 
draped in cretonne with a white ground and 
a conventional design in Indian reds and 
blues. 

The effect of all these wash materials is so 
charming, and so “renewable” when they 
become mussed, and the cost of them is so 
little when balanced against the cost of 
other draperies, that they are coming more 
and more into constant use. And when a 
neighbor says, “Oh, yes. I pack all my 
things away early. My house looks like a 
barn in summer, but I can’t help it,” why 
then the housewife who does n’t have to 
put her draperies away may reflect com- 
placently on their appearance and con- 
gratulate herself on having hangings which 
moths and dust will not destroy. 


USEFUL PORCH BOX 


N extremely useful and rather orna- 
mental box for the kitchen porch may 
readily be made by means of a combina- 
tion of parsley and spearmint, placing the 
parsley around the borders of the box and 
the spearmint along the middle. The for- 
mer will make an attractive growth for 
the margin and will be found very useful 
in furnishing a supply of garnishing for the 
table. If plenty of water is given the box 
the spearmint will grow rapidly, so that it 
will supply an abundance of fresh leaves 
for mint sauce whenever desired. 

It will not do to depend upon seed 
started late for the parsley of this box. 
Thrifty plants had better be obtained 
from some florist or gardener, so that they 
will begin to yield a supply of leaves very 
soon. In many localities wild spearmint 
plants may be found by a little searching 
of wet meadows or the borders of slow- 
running streams. Where these are found 
the roots may be transferred without diffi- 
culty, cutting off most of the stems close 
to the ground. A new crop of stems will 
soon shoot up. These roots may also be 
purchased of the plantsmen, especially of 
the dealers in wild flowers, in whose cata- 
logues they are regularly listed. This box 
will do very well if the situation in which 
it is kept is decidedly shady, as the mint 
commonly grows in more or less shaded 
places and the parsley does very well with- 
out a great deal of direct sunshine. 
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Here Are Helps 72: 
Home 


Builders 


Dept.B. 5 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me “Suggestions for 
Small Hy-tex Homes,” for which 
I'm enclosing 4 cents to cover post- 





age. 
Name 
Street 
‘Aan chee. CUtAee en eneangend etetgentys 
, City 
est plans showing the 
all- around availability 


of brick. CECERCOCC CE COSCO EE CESECOS 





Dept.B.- 5 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me “Genuine 
Economy in Home Build- 
ing,” for which I’m enclosing 
10 cents to cover postage. 











Name 
Street 
A complete exposition of “"""""*** "ts seeseeeeees 
the whole subject of brick- City 
building, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors throughout. rrricr rT rere ere re 








Dept.B. 5 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me “The 
Hy-tex House of Moderate 
Cost,” for which I’m en- 
closing 50 cts. (in stamps) 


Name 


Cr ee 


Street 














This valuable book of plans 
is a rich source of hints and 
suggestions for the intending 
home builder. 


Published by the Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company, manufacturers and distributors of 


Hy-tex 
The Standard of Quality in Brick 


Main Office at St. Louis. Branch Offices and Ex- 
hibit Rooms in principal cities. 











AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the cur- 
rent press of the entire world on any sub- 
ject,— commercial, scientific, social, political, 
or technical. We read twice the number of 
different publications read by our nearest 
competitor in the clipping business. Write 
for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If you must wait awhile before building all anew—why not 


“LOVELIFY” the PRESENT HOME by ADDING 
A CYPRESS TRELLIS—& AN ARBOR—& A NOOK? 


*‘Puttering Around’’ on Such Things Will Make This ‘‘The Happiest Summer Yet.’’ 















You will enjoy the 


27 PICTURES 


and 2 valuable charts, and 
will not forget to 
specify and insist on 


CYPRESS(of course) 


—not to please us, but 
because it is “The Wood 
Eternal” and saves you 
the bother of repair bills. 


You can do it yourself, 


& WE CAN HELP 


by sending you at 
once that great big 


VOLUME 28 


with full Working Plans of 


1973 DESIGNS 


—complete Specifications 
and an Extra Supplement 
on WhatValues & When” 








Above are four of the 19—all special designs by well-known architects—not one can be 


bought—but all are yours FREE with our compliments—in VOLUME 28. 
The 3 articles and 2 planting charts on Vines are alone worth 50 times the stamp it costs fo get this book. 


OUT-OF-DOOR DAYS NOW—ALSO ASK FoR VOL. 35, CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCHES, &c—7 DESIGNS 


When planning a Mansion,a Bungalow,a Farm, a Sleeping-Porch, or just a Fence,remember— ** With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 








Let our‘*ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT "help YOU, Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 








IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
. CROSBY CPi CAGC 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. 
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FEAR AND COURAGE 


oes you will hear people say they don’t read advertisements, 
because they don’t believe in them. Yes,—and there still remain a few 
who are afraid of “‘steam cars!” 

This spirit of distrust is a survival of past ages. But, we are no longer 
beasts of prey,— the world is growing better all the time. 

Mind you — it is no trouble to make and sell a thing to a FEW people. 
Anybody may do that! But, it requires courage and conscience and con- 
viction to ask all the world to buy one’s goods. 

This is exactly what our advertisers are doing. Now—wouldn’t they be 
foolish, indeed, if they did n’t “‘make good” on every statement ? 


You have our word —they will. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


SULLA TTT 
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SCENES FROM THE MILLENNIUM 


AN elevated station. Train stops to 
take on usual crowd. Conductor speaks: — 

“Take your time, ladies and gentlemen; 
there is no hurry, I assure you. If you will 
allow me, I shall be most happy to find 
seats for all of you.... Take the dog 
right in, sir, certainly. It has as much 
right to a place in the car as a human 
being. ... Let me hold your baby, ma- 
dame, while you look after the other chil- 
dren. I have four seats for you right up in 
front, where it is cool. . . . If you will wait 
just a second, sir, I will come right back to 
help you with your baggage. Here is a 
dollar bill I think you must have dropped, 
sir. Don’t thank me, sir; it is no more 
than my duty, and I am happy to restore 
it to you....And now, if you are all 
settled and comfortable, I will start the 
train with your permission.” 


THE side door of a cottage. Laundry- 
man delivers bundle and speaks: — 

““Madame, here is this week’s laundry 
and forty-five cents. We are making no 
charge for the work this week, and are 
giving you a commission on your business 
besides. We trust that you will find the 
work satisfactory. There are no pins in 
any of the shirts. The hosiery and silk 
underwear have not been starched, and all 
the collars that were the least frayed on 
the edges have been replaced with new 
ones of exactly the same size and make. 
All holes in the lace curtains have been 
carefully darned, and the torn edges of 
the bedspreads have been painstakingly 
hemmed. 

“We assume all responsibility for the 
wear and tear on everything and will al- 
ways make it good. Call us up at any 
time, and we will get your work and do it 
for you the same day. I have the honor to 
wish you a good-afternoon.” 


TueE box-office of a first-class theater. 
The ticket-seller is speaking to a pa- 
tron: — 

“Seats for to-night? Certainly, sir. 
And may I be permitted to inquire how 
many? Two? Thank you, sir. How 
would the fifth row, parquet, on the aisle, 
suit you? You would rather have the 
sixth row? Let me see. I regret to tell you 
that, upon consulting my sales book, I find 
that the end seats of the sixth row, par- 
quet, are taken. But as they have been 
reserved by particular friends of mine, I 
shall call them up, if you will be kind 
enough to wait, and see if they will not be 
willing to take those in the fifth row in- 
stead, so that you may have the sixth. 
Excuse me just a few moments.” (Busi- 


* ness of calling up friends over telephone.) 


“Well, sit, my friends express great de- 
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light at being able to accommodate you 
with their seats in the sixth row, and it 
gives me unqualified pleasure to be able to 
hand you duplicate checks for those same 
seats. Yes, we have eliminated all side- 
walk speculators, sir, and all seats must be 
obtained at the box-office. We have also 
reduced the price of all the best seats 
to fifty cents for the best plays. Thank 
you very much, sir. Good-day.” — Town 
Topics. 


AN ORIENTAL-RUG CONUNDRUM 


N the wall of a library-den in Wood- 

ruff Place, Indianapolis, hangs a Per- 
sian rug of unique design and interesting 
characteristics. It is appropriately sur- 
mounted by a decoration of archaic wea- 
pons and forms part of a collection of 
antique furniture which its owner, Wil- 
liam O. Bates, has been many years in 
assembling. Its distinguishing peculiarity 
is that it is designed manifestly to tell a 
story, but its forms are so conventional- 
ized that it is difficult to interpret the 
myth. It is, in fact, an Oriental tapestry 
in rug weave. But what does it signify? 
Is ita Mohammedan version of the expul- 
sion from the Garden of Eden in which 
Adam, the sad-visaged personage on the 
right, is forbidden approach to the tree 
of life by the dragons or lions guarding it, 
while the elephants (or are they stags?) of 
his entourage fight for him? Or does it 
typify man’s struggle against the forces of 
nature? At any rate it seems to go back 
to the period when the symbols of Oriental 
rugs had not yet become a jumble of inde- 
cipherable figures. 

In size the rug is some eighteen inches 
wide by five feet and three inches long, 
and in material it is of camel’s hair, the 
nap being very short and the weave so 
close that it is difficult to force a needle 
through its texture. The ground of the 
field is of camel’s-hair brown, the figures 
being in varying shades of dull red and 
light blue, the border of velvety black 
with the graceful vine figure of Ispahan 
origin in corresponding blue and red. It is 
technically described as a “Bijar” rug, 
and was bargained for in Bijar, Kurdis- 
tan, in 1907, by I. B. Mooshy, a Persian- 
Hoosier, from one Mohammed Ali, an 
astute Persian collector, who, after the 
manner of his kind, described this par- 
ticular specimen as quite priceless from 
the fact that it was very, very old and was 
woven not far from Hamedan, the Ach- 
metha of Bible record, whence Cyrus is- 
sued his decree that the Hebrews might 
rebuild their temple at Jerusalem. And 
Ali was kind enough to add that the old 
Hebrew shown in the rug was undoubted- 
ly one of those who by the waters of Baby- 
lon sat down and wept. Wherefore he de- 
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This is an actual saad of a car, not equipped with Pyrene, as 
it burned on the road between Long Beach and San Diego, California 


On Your Automobile Fire Insurance If Your Car 


So well satisfied are the Insurance Companies with the QUALITY of fire protec- 


appearance the Pyrene Extinguisher harmonizes with the finest dashboard equipment. 


; Aberdeen, 8. D, Bontag sham Charlotte, N. C. Dayton Jacksonville Oklahoma City St.Paul 
Alton Charleston, W Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Anderson, S, C. Bi sri idee eport Chicago Detroit Memphis Phoenix, Ariz, San Antonio 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg York, Neb, 
Baltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo,N.D. NewOrleans Richmond 
Pacific Coast Btetehoteres Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Franct: Los Angeles, Seattle 


Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: T 








Fifteen Per Cent. Reduction 


Equipped With a Pyrene Extinguisher 


furnished by PYRENE, that they have made this reduction in the cost of a 
cy on a Pyrene protected car—the Aitna Accident and Liability Company and 
Automobile Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., having led the way. In 









See the Pyrene display in Machinery Hall at the Panama-Pacific Exosition. 









Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 






















PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 









tributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winni 
— wean Co.,Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen — * London, W. C. 






































AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


Present subscribers to Tae Hous BEAvTIFUL may secure the book by 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR YOUR LAWN 
AND GARDEN 


TS name is Alphano. It is an odorless soil 
builder. Agreeable to handle. Free from 
weed seeds. Finely granulated. Top dress 

your lawn with it. Rake it in. Results will be 
immediate and lasting. 

Dig it around your shrubs, flowers and vegetables and 
see how it wi em. Fortifies them against 
weather by absorbing 5 times its weight in moisture. 

Send for Convincement Book. It tells what Alphano is. 
{t proves whatitwill do for you by whatit has done for others. 
















$12 a ton 
in bags. 
$a ton by 
the car- 


ju 
F.O.B. Al- 
phano, N.J. 















Alphano grew this8} 
foot celery. 


Alphano BHumus Co 


New York 





17-P Battery Place 
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Furniture is LIMBERT! 


| Swe Med| LIMBERT is a name built up solidly and 
ic r\Jisy exclusively upon Furniture. 
EL] Consistent adherence by LIMBERT to 
HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Methods has made LIMBERT one of the most successful 
Furniture Manufacturers in America. 

LIMBERT'S strength grows stronger, day by day, as 
LIMBERT sales grow bigger 

Buy LIMBERT’S HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND 
CRAFTS Furniture because so many others buy it. 
+ Begin by sending for LIMBERT Literature about LIM- 
BERT’S HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Furniture 

Chp out and send this advertisement to 


THE CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 





Grand Rapids and Holland, Michigan 
me (EC 



































manded — and finally extorted — a sub- 
stantial enhancement of any reasonable 
price for the rug. Such are the chastening 
methods whereby our Oriental brethren 
persuade us that the wisdom of Solomon 
has not entirely forsaken the land where it 
had origin! 


APOSTLE SPOONS 


i. old writings allusions to apostle 
spoons are common. In the play of 
“King Henry VIII’ (Act v, Sc. 3), Shake- 
speare makes the King say to Cranmer 
that he must stand godfather to the young 
princess Elizabeth. The Archbishop ex- 
presses his unfitness for so great an honor, 
upon which Henry, bantering him, says 
he is afraid of the expense of the usual 
gift to a godchild: “Come, come, my lord, 
you’d spare your spoons.” 

Mr. Hone, in his “Every Day Book” 
(vol. 1, p. 176), writes: “‘S. Paul’s day be- 
ing the first festival of an apostle in the 
year, it is an opportunity for alluding to 
the old, ancient, English custom, with 
sponsors, or visitors at christenings, of 
presenting spoons, called apostle spoons, 
because the figures of the twelve apostles 
were chased or carved upon the tops of the 
handles.”’ Occasionally a thirteenth was 
added, called “‘The Master,” being the 
figure of the Saviour; and this made a full 
set. 

*“Persons who could afford it, gave the 
set, others a smaller number, and a poor 
person offered the gift of one, with the fig- 
ure of the Saint after whom the child was 
named, or to whom the child was dedi- 
cated, or was the patron saint of the good- 
natured donor.” 

Ben Jonson, in his “‘ Bartholomew Fair,” 
has a character saying: “And all this for 
the hope of a couple of Apostle Spoons, 
and a cup to eat caudle in.” In the 
**Chaste Maid of Cheapside,” by Middle- 
ton, “Gossip” inquires, ‘““What has he 
given her? What is it, Gossip?” Where- 
to the answer of another “Gossip” is: 
‘A faire high standing cup, and two great 
Apostle spoons — one of them gilt.”” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, likewise, in the ‘‘ No- 
ble Gentleman,” say: — 


“T ll be a Gossip. Bewford, 
I have an odd apostle spoon.” 


In choosing the apostle, where only one 
spoon is given, it is usual to take the one 
whose anniversary comes nearest on the 
calendar to the christening day. 


NATURAL SPOONS 


OnE of the first objects of search ina 
man who has just risen from savage life 
to civilization’ is naturally refinement in 
his food and the manner of eating. In 
olden times people sat on the ground, or 
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Kelsey Health Heated residence of 
H. M. Lewis, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Right Now is the Very Best Time 
to investigate Heating Systems. 


Start with THE KELSEY. 


N° is the time, if ever, that a heating sys- 


tem’s defects show up. It’s the time when 

you can get the truth ; and the whole truth 
about them. It’s the time when you can get ready | 
information for comparing the merits of hot water, 
steam or furnace heat with the Kelsey Warm Air 
Health Heat. 


It’s just the time to go into radiator heated houses and 
see how ‘‘stuffy’’ they are; and then into one Kelsey 
heated and feel the delightful freshness of the air and 
the cozy comfort of the warmth. 


It’s the time to talk ‘‘coal-bin-talk ” and find out if 
~ want to burn up your money the way “some folks"? 
o. 


It’s time to send fora Kelse 
and find out exactly why the 
economizer. 


Health Heat Booklet, 
elsey is a healthizer and 


It’s time for you to do it. 


az [HE Keuse 
} Aveme | WARM AIR GENERATOR 


305 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


New York | 
103-4 
Park Ave. | 









Everlasting Lastingness 


A good looking fence and one that is as good as 
it looks are two distinctly different things. If 
you want a fence that’s as good as it looks and 
absolutely dependable in every way; one worth 
every cent it costs you and more; then it is worth 
your while to find out about our iron and wire fences 
of Everlasting Lastingness. 
Send for our catalog. 

Kindly state purpose of fence you need, and we 

will gladly suggest the one we think will best meet it. 


E{nTERPRISE: 
Iron WorKS 


2415 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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on stools and chairs, and, having neither 
knives nor forks, nor any substitute for 
them answering to the chopsticks of the 
Chinese, they ate with their fingers, as the 
modern Asiatics, and universally with their 
right hand, as also the Romans and Jews 
and most nations of antiquity. Spoons 
were introduced when soup or other liquids 
required their use. First spoons were all 
natural ones, principally shells, but re- 
quired a handle when used for scooping up 
hot fluids. This handle was generally a 
short split stick. Another class of natural 
spoons was, and still is, derived from the 
animal kingdom—from horns. Little art 
was required to cut or carve spoons out of 
horn. The substance is soft, and by hold- 
ing it to the fire, or immersing it in warm 
water, it becomes susceptible to being 
bent to any position. The old proverb, 
“To make a spoon or spoil a horn,”’ was a 
mode of expressing the determination to 
accomplish an object at whatever risk. 


HINTS FOR THE SUMMER 
HOSTESS 


HOSTESS who entertains a great 

many young people has found that, 
when they have something to do about 
the house, they feel more at home. So she 
suggests that they are at liberty to gather 
and arrange the flowers from her beauti- 
ful gardens, and for this work she has pro- 
vided every possible convenience. 

In a small porch, overlooking the water, 
is a long, high wooden table, covered with 
copper. On one end of it is an assortment 
of vases, jars, jugs, bowls, and glass-lined 
baskets of artistic shapes and colors. And 
near by is a large brown wicker hamper 
into which the débris goes. For gathering 
the flowers there are leather-lined wicker 
baskets, on standards and fitted with gar- 
den shears. With all these conveniences, 
—no suitable vases to be looked for, no 
water to carry, no disorder to be cleaned 
up, — arranging flowers in this house is a 
great joy. 

In furnishing the country house, ‘‘na- 
ture books” should not be forgotten. On 
a beautiful night the stars force them- 
selves on the attention of the most care- 
less and unromantic, and it is pleasing to 
find near at hand a little book giving some 
simple information about the celestial 
orbs. 

Again, when the garden is full of all 
sorts of flowers with which others are 
familiar, how convenient for the ignorant 
guest to find a simple little textbook on 
botany gracing the veranda table. 

A book about birds is indispensable, 
for nearly every one now wants to get 
better acquainted with the feathered 
tribe. 
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CLEANING 
THE NEW WAY 


ee, ‘ae 
CLEAN/VG 
THE OLD WAY. 


“Standard Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in Bath in 
your home. They are far superior in sanitation and conven- 
ience to the bath on feet. Yet, they cost but little more and 
their quality is assured by the “Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORESANITARY INEXPENSIVE 


“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made complete in 
one_piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the beauty of china with the 
strength of iron. The outside surface is as permanent and easy to clean as the inside. 
They are made for building into right or left corner, in a recess, or into wall at back. They 
are five inches lower than the ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all patterns in the 
“Standard” Showrooms. Our books “Standard” ‘‘Built-in Baths’? and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’ 
showing complete line of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons 
If possible, send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 


interested. 


Dept. S 


Standard” SHOWROOMS 


New York..... 35-87 W.3ist Street Cleveland..... 4409 Euclid Avenue Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith St. 
| near ss re ggg gs sees a —— Wesand 2 oe ~— San Antonio, Tex... .212 Losoya St. 

iladelphia. . .121 alnut Street Toledo.......... rie ’ . 
Washington, D.C., Southern Bldg. Eric... 138-130 West Twelfth St. Sortworty nex” vont Jones sta 
Pittsburgh..... 106 Federal Street Louisville. ..319-323 West Main St. getettase E. 
Chicago....... 900 S. Mich. Avenue Nashville, 315-317 10th Ave., South Toronto, Can. .59 Richmond St., E. 
St. Louis..... 100-102 N. Fourth St. New Orleans..846-866 Baronne St. Hamilton, Can., 20 Jackson St, W. 
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O'S CALL AT A ‘Standard’ SHOWROOM BEFORE MAKING YOUR SELECTION ‘3 














Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional 
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Grilles for 
Radiator 


Enclosures 


NE of the most attractive 
features of the room shown 
in this photograph is the 

absence of the unsightly radiators. 
These have been wisely hidden in 
enclosures under the windows; 
the heat escapes through Grilles 
set in flush with the wood work. 
These Ornamental Grilles have 
been designed to correspond to the 
period of decoration shown in 
other portions of the room. We 
manufacture these Grilles to meet 
various orders of decoration, show- 
ing about eighty in our catalogue 
66A which we will gladly send you 
on application. 





TUTTLE & BAILEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1846 
76 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston Cleveland _Bridgeburg, Ontario 






























«Olde BRumford” 


Fire Places 





A scientifically formed fire place, throat, and 
breast, needs no damper or other machinery 
for perfect efficiency. The draught is regu- 
lated - automatically to produce a_ bright, 
cheery fire, radiating a maximum of heat 
absolutely without smoking. 


The Rumford guarantees results — why run 
the risk of locally-built and costly experi- 
ments ? 
Send for catalogue of sizes and prices 
The science of fire places is set forth 
in my 200-page book — “ Olde Rumford 
Fire Places” — price $2.00 prepaid. 
GEO. C. GILLESPIE, M. E. 
ARCHITECT and FIREPLACE EXPERT 
19 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 



















SETTLE YOUR ROOFING QUESTIONS 


By specifying and installing 


HUDSON ASPHALT SHINGLES 


They are permanent — they are leak-proof — they are attractive. 

Slate surfaced in colors red and green, they harmonize perfectly 
with all types of architecture and construction. 
Samples will be sent upon request. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
Roofed with Hudson Asphalt Shingles Room 467 9 Church St. New York 





Residence of Wm. Frncu, Esq., Cos Cob, 
Conn. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The May number is ready for you 


Don’t compare Vanity Fair with any of the standard magazines. 
It is a new kind of magazine. Vanity Fair is designed to mirror 

—as cheerfully as possible — the progress of American 
> life, especially in the large cities and even more espe- 
cially in the following arts, pleasures, and frivolities : — 


The theatre, painting, humor, literature, concerts and opera, 
architecture, photography, sculpture, sport, illustration, motors, 
dogs, cartoons, sketches, light essays and fashions. 


Unless you are already a Vanity Fairian, the May number — 
now on sale at all better class newsstand: — is a splendid one to 
begin with. If you go out a good deal and are interested in peo- 
ple and things (especially people), then you will find a hundred 
things worth seeing in this great May number of Vanity Fair. 


At better-class newsstands, 25 cents 
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**No, you can’t harm ‘61’ Floor Varnish by 
washing it. It does not mind water, hot or cold, 
and enjoys vigorous cleansing. You will notice too, 
that there are no heel prints or scars on the floor.” 


IKE a rare, transparent glaze, 
‘61?’ Floor Varnish reveals 
the grain of th&wood— but 

better still; it is tough and wear- 
resistingtt: Jt is heel-proof, mar- 


proof and water-proof. 

A floor finished with °'61’’ will 
not make a drudge of you or your 
servants. Just wipe when dirty or 
dusty, with a damp cloth or use a 
floormop. And whenever you feel 
like it, do not be afraid to use 
plenty of soap and water. 

There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 

And of them all, there is one with an 
indefinable charm, Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel. Notwithstanding its 
charm and dainty whiteness, it has staying 
power, durability and long life, whether 
it be used inside or outside, on wood, 
metal or plaster. It will not mar, scratch, 
crack, peel nor turn yellow and may be 
washed repeatedly without harm. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 

‘Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 

Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Sample Panels and interesting book on 

Interior Decoration. Be sure to mention whether 
. . . . eé 

you are interested in Vitralite or “61°” or both. 








